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PREFACE 


WE study geography and history in order to obtain 
an outlook into the space around us and into the 
time before and after us. No fact can exist and 
no event can take place except both in space and 
in time. ‘Therefore every fact and event have both 
a geographical and a historical aspect. Space and 
time cannot be separated, except in books. It is 
because they are to a large extent separated in 
our school-books that history and geography often 
seem so unpractical to our children. Take the 
following simple statement: ‘J threw a stone into 
the middle of a pond, and the ripples moved out- 
ward in circles, and broke as wavelets on the shores 
of the pond.” The words in italics are history, 
and the remainder of the statement is geography. 
Is it not absurd to dim the vividness of a child’s 
thought by abstracting history from geography ? 
You may teach in one lesson that the Battle 
of Hastings was fought in 1066, and in another 
lesson that Hastings is in Sussex, but what is the 
good of etching upon the young memory such 
dead items of pedantry ? The word “ Hastings ”’ 


should for life call up a vivid and moving picture 
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set in perspective both of time and space. Through 
the summer and autumn of 1066 William prepared 
in Normandy, crossed the Channel, rested at 
Hastings, fought at Battle, and marched upon 
Canterbury, and then along Watling Street. He 
burned Southwark in order to terrorise London, 
and crossed the Thames at Wallingford in order 
to cut the communications of London with the 
Midlands. London surrendered, and William was 
crowned in the Abbey of Westminster. How can 
we visualise such a drama if we divorce the 
geography from the history ? 

None the less we may emphasise now the time 
relations and now the space relations of the facts 
of the world, always provided that we maintain 
enough of the concrete, in other words of both 
space and time, for vivid and definite imagina- 
tion. In artistic education we may at one time 
concentrate attention on form and at another on 
colour, but we cannot really abstract the one from 
the other. In the first book of this series, ‘‘ Our 
Own Islands,”’ an endeavour was made to visualise 
landscapes beyond the horizon and to see them as 
continuous with the visible landscape. None the 
less London was explained by reference to the 
London before houses. In this book, “‘ Our Island 
History,” we endeavour to give a sense of 
the stream of time, so that the present may be 
realised as the outcome of the past. But all 
through, the map of Britain, familiar from the 
previous book, is utilised to set each event 
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into its landscape. In the three books that follow 
we bring now time and now space into the fore- 
ground, so that the facts may be studied both 
spacially and in their sequence. Our school study 
of geography and history should be a practical 
introduction to the right use of the newspaper, 
magazine, and travel of the after-school world. 

Wherever possible the words of the eye- 
witness have been quoted. Early records have 
often an almost childish simplicity, and make an 
easy appeal from the childhood of the race to 
the children of each generation. But there is 
another purpose in this use of first hand evidence. 
In these days of quick and thoughtless reading it 
is essential, if democracy is to endure in a scientific 
age, that our people should learn to be critical 
of what they read and not merely receptive. 
Just as the habit of thinking in terms of the 
map dispels vagueness of thought, so the habit 
of testing the credibility of statements is a cure 
for credulity. In these days all of us live in 
two worlds—the practical world in which we earn 
our daily bread, and the imaginary world upon 
which we browse in the newspaper. The mind 
is responsible in the one world and irresponsible 
in the other, unless it have acquired perspective 
and a sense of values. 


H. J. MACKINDER. 
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CHAPTER I. JULIUS CAISAR 


WE are living in the twentieth century. What 
does that mean ? 

if a boy be nine years and one month old, do 
we not say that he is in his tenth year? He has 
completed nine years and has lived one month of 
his tenth year. 

Now think of centuries instead of years. 
Queen Victoria lived just into the twentieth 
century. She died on the 22nd January, 1901. 
Nineteen centuries were completed at midnight 
on the 3lst December, 1900, and on the Ist 
January, 1901, began the first year of the twentieth 
century. 

The year 1910, in which King Edward VII 
died, was in the twentieth century. The year 
1810 was in the nineteenth century, and the year 
1710 was in the eighteenth century, and the 
year 110 was in the second century, and the year 
10 was in the first century. When we talk of 
the fourteenth century, we do not mean the 


years numbered fourteen hundred and something, 
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but those numbered thirteen hundred and some- 
thing. 

The full and proper way of describing the year 
1910 is to write the words Anno Domini before 
the figures 1910. More shortly we write A.D. 
1910, just as we often write H.M. The King, 
instead of His Majesty The King. 

We count the age of a man from the day of 
his birth. From what event are the centuries 
counted ? 

The words Anno Domini are Latin. Annus 
is the Latin for year; Anno means “in the year.” 
Dominus is the Latin for Lord; Domini means “‘ of 
the Lord.” Therefore Anno Domini 1910 means 
“in the 1910th year of the Lord,” or in other 
words, in the 1910th year from the Birth of Christ. 

More than fifty-seven generations of men have 
lived and died since a.pD. 1. We count three 
generations — father, son, and grandson—to a 
century. 

If we had to trust for our knowledge of the 
past to what the father told the son, and the 
son told the grandson, it is clear that after some 
generations most of what happened would have 
been forgotten. The father would tell his son 
what he had himself seen, and the son would 
repeat to the grandson something® of ‘what his 
father had told him, but would probably forget 
much and would make many mistakes. The 
grandson when speaking to the great-grandson 
would forget still more, and would make more 
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mistakes, with the result that the great-grandson 
would hear very little indeed that was accurate 
about the events of his great-grandfather’s time. 
Certain striking stories, half true and half false, 
would be repeated so often that everyone would 
hear them, and these would long survive. Such 
stories we call legends. They come down to us 
by tradition. 

Fortunately men have long known the art of 
writing. In our chief libraries we treasure the 
letters and books written by eye-witnesses of the 
things which happened long ago. Such first-hand 
accounts are known as documents. In modern 
times we print copies of them, so that none need 
be content with second-hand knowledge. 

We have, for example, a number of very old 
books, which are usually bound together and called 
the Bible. Some of these books tell us the story 
of the life of Christ, as it was recorded by His 
disciples. Those disciples were eye-witnesses of 
much of what they set down in writing. They 
wrote in the Greek language more than eighteen 
centuries ago, and their very words may now be 
read either in Greek or translated into English. 
It is from such documents that the history of 
the past is obtained. 

Other books we have as old as the books of 
the Bible. One of these books, written in Latin, 
gives the first clear account of our land and its 
people. It was written by Julius Cesar, a great 
Roman general. 
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Julius Cesar led the Roman armies northward 
from the shores of the Mediterranean Sea into 
France, Germany, and Britain. He conquered 
the land of France, or, as it was then called, 
Gaul. He marched across the Rhine into Germany, 
but withdrew from that land after punishing the 
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Germans for their raids into Gaul. He crossed 
the Strait of Dover, also, for the purpose of 
punishing the Britons for the help which they had 
given to the people of Gaul. 

Julius Ceesar himself wrote the history of these 
wars, and in that history he has given us a descrip- 
tion of the people whom he found in Britain. He 
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came over the Channel twice, the first time 
with about 10,000 men, and the second time, in 
the following year, with more than 20,000. It 
must have been a magnificent sight to see the 
eight hundred ships in which his second army 
sailed. 

A vast number of Britons awaited his first - 
arrival on the white Kentish cliffs, for they had 
heard beforehand of his coming from their friends 
in Gaul. The Roman fleet had to coast for some 
miles along the shore before a beach could be found 
suitable for landing. Then the Roman soldiers 
flung themselves into the sea, and a hard battle 
took place amid the breaking waves, but in the 
end the Britons were driven back and the Romans 
made a camp on the land. Barbarians, however 
brave, find it hard to withstand the discipline and 
the armour of civilised people. 

The Roman army was divided into Legions, 
just as our army is divided into Regiments. Each 
legion had a bronze eagle borne aloft on a staff, 
as our regiments carry a flag for a standard. 
Cesar tells us of the courage and daring of the 
eagle-bearer of the tenth legion, who led the 
attack on the beach. 

On the second occasion the Britons did not 
oppose the landing of Cesar, but he had to fight 
hard in the interior. He marched westward 
through Kent, and then northward across the 
Thames, but the resistance of the Britons was 
great, and storms did much damage to the Roman 
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ships, so that Cesar could not stay in Britain 
long. 

Here are some of the very words of Cesar 
himself, translated from Latin. ‘The most civil- 
ised of the inhabitants of Britain are without 
doubt those of Kent, a country by the sea coast, 
in which the manners of the people differ little 
from those of the Gauls. In the interior very 
little corn is sown, for the people there live on flesh 
and milk, and are clothed 
with skins. All the 
Britons rub themselves 
with a pigment which 
makes them blue and 
hideous in battle. Their 
hair is long and flowing, 
and they shave them- 
selves except on the head 
and the upper lip.” The Channel 

The British way of Fic. 3—Tue Marcy or Ce 
fighting was with chariots. 

Cesar describes it in these words: “ This is how 
they fight on these chariots. First they charge 
from all sides, shooting their arrows. The fear 
of the horses and the noise of the wheels is gene- 
rally enough to throw trouble into the ranks of 
the enemy. When they have broken into a com- 
pany of their foes they jump from the cars and 
fight on foot. The drivers draw a little away 
from the fray, but hold themselves ready to help 
the retreat of their masters, should the enemy be 
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too numerous and press very hard. Thus in 
action they unite the speed of cavalry with the 
steadiness of infantry, and by practice and daily 
exercise they become such masters of their horses, 
that they can check them when at full gallop on 
a steep slope, or turn them sharply, and they can 
run along the pole, sit upon the yoke, and throw 
themselves into the car with the most perfect 
agility. The novelty of this attack threw our 
people into disorder.” 

In another place Cesar has described to us 
not merely the British way of fighting, but also 
their priests, called Druids, and the human 
sacrifices of their religion. Yet the Britons were 
not wholly barbarous. In Kent, at any rate, 
they used money made of gold and iron. 

The invasions of Britain by Cesar were in the 
55th and 54th years before the Birth of Christ, or 
as we commonly write them, the years B.c. 55 
and B.c. 54. The year B.c. 55 came before the 
year B.C. 54. The fifth year before you were 
born was longer ago than the fourth year before 
you were born. 

Of course the people who lived in the time of 
Cesar could not count the years backward from 
the Birth of Christ as we do, since Christ was not 
then born. The Romans counted their years 
from the building of Rome. The first invasion of 
Cesar took place in the year 699 after the building 
of Rome; the second invasion in the year 700. 
Christ was born in the Roman year 754, and King 
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Edward VII died in the year 2664 after the building 
of Rome. 

Our modern method of counting the years was 
instituted by the Christians, and the period which 
has elapsed since the Birth of Christ is known as 
the Christian Era. We are living in the twentieth 
century of the Christian Era. Julius Ceesar in- 
vaded Britain in the first century before the 
Christian Era. 


CHAPTER IJ. CARACTACUS AND 
BOADICEA 


NeaRLy a hundred years went by before the 
Roman legions again landed in Britain. Cesar 
departed in the year 700 after the building of 
Rome, and the Emperor Claudius ordered a Roman 
army again into Britain in the year 797. In 
the Christian way of counting dates the invasion 
of Claudius took place in a.p. 43. 

Thus for ninety-seven years Britain remained 
outside the great empire. Gaul, which had been 
conquered by Cesar, became a Roman province, 
and its people gave up their Celtic tongue and 
accepted the Latin language of their masters. 
In Britain, on the other hand, the native tribes 
remained in their barbarism, each under its petty 
chief. ‘They continued to speak the Celtic tongues 
which we now know as Welsh and Gaelic. But 
the Roman merchants crossed into Kent to sell 
their wares, and the people near thesStrait of 
Dover became somewhat more civilised. So at 
least we judge from the greater finish of the little 
golden coins which are from time to time dug up 
from our soil. 


In the year a.p. 43 it was decided at Rome 
10 
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that Britain should be conquered. Four legions, 
each of 5000 soldiers, landed in Kent. After 
hard fighting the Britons withdrew north of the 
Thames, just as they had done when attacked 
by Cesar. Their leader was called in Latin 
Caractacus, but in their own Welsh tongue 
Caradoc. His chief strongholds were the towns 
which we now know as St. Albans and Colchester. 
Caractacus was defeated, and fled to the Silurian 
tribe, which inhabited the southern hills of Wales. 
St. Albans and Colchester became Roman cities. 

In half a dozen years the legions obtained 
control of all the English plain as far as Exeter 
and the Welsh Border, and northward to a line 
drawn across the island from Chester to Lincoln. 
But Caradoc and the Silurians still held the Welsh 
hills. 

A new general arrived from Italy, and at last 
the Romans succeeded in defeating the Silurians 
in a great battle on the Welsh Border. In Shrop- 
shire there is a hill, probably not far from the 
site of this battle, which still bears the name of 
Caer Caradoc. Caer in Welsh is the same as the 
Latin word Castra, and means a fort. Caradoc 
again escaped, but was betrayed to the Romans. 
He was taken to Rome, and paraded in triumph 
before the soldiers of the Imperial Guard, but his 
bearing was so quiet and manly that it touched the 
heart of the Emperor, who set him free. We are 
told that when he was being shown the sights of 
the great city he exclaimed, “ And you who have 
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all these things, and many others like them, 
actually covet the huts of Britain.” 

Still another general came to Britain. He 
led two of the legions from Chester to the island 
of Anglesea, for there was the chief centre of the 
Druids. While the army was thus at a distance, 
the Governor of Colchester behaved badly to the 
natives of the east. A tribe called the Icenians 
then inhabited our counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Their chief died, and bequeathed his wealth to the 
Roman government, together with the care of 
his daughters. The Governor at Colchester seized 
upon the wealth, but allowed the daughters to be 
ill-treated. 

At last their widowed mother, Boadicea, driven 
to desperation, called upon the Icenians to rise, 
and it is said that more than one hundred thousand 
of the natives of the east gathered to her standard. 
The Roman capital, Colchester, had not been 
fortified and was defenceless. It was sacked by 
the Britons, and its inhabitants were tortured 
and murdered. St. Albans suffered a like fate. 
One of the Roman legions hurried south from 
Lincoln. It was surrounded and destroyed. ‘The 
General, far away in Anglesea, received the terrible 
news, and marched upon London. 

This is the first time that we hear of London. 
The Roman historian Tacitus tells us that it 
had already become greatly noted for the number 
of its merchants and the abundance of its com- 
merce. 
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The General reached London, but saw that 
it could not be defended. He retreated into the 
Midlands, and London was destroyed by the 
natives. At last, however, the Britons made a 
mistake. They attacked the Roman army when 
it was posted in a good position. The General 
saw his chance and routed them utterly. Boadicea 
killed herself, but she has left a name which will 
never be forgotten. 

The south of Britain now became a province 
of the Empire, but the conquest of the north was 
to be the work of still another general, the fourth 
sent from Rome since the year 43. This was 
Agricola, the most famous of all the Roman leaders 
who came to our island, with the exception of 
Julius Cesar. By a fortunate chance the daughter 
of Agricola was married to Tacitus, the great 
historian, and we have therefore in the writings 
of Tacitus a trustworthy account of the conquest 
of Britain. 

Agricola first turned his attention to Anglesea, 
which had been abandoned during the rising of 
Boadicea. His soldiers swam the Menai Strait, 
for he had no ships available. Having settled 
with the Druids, he marched into the country 
which is now Yorkshire, and probably . founded 
the city of York. Thence he continued northward 
and threw up a line of forts across thé narrowest 
part of the island from the Clyde to the Forth. 
His fleet is said to have sailed round Scotland, 
and he himself went to the border of the Highlands, 
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where he fought with the Caledonians. Then he 
was recalled to Rome, for the Emperor was jealous 
of hisfame. He left Britain in a.p. 84. 

At this point the story of Tacitus comes to an 
end. It had taken forty-one years to conquer 
Britain. The Roman garrison remained here until 
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about the year 407, but we have no historian like 
Tacitus to tell us what took place in the second, 
third, and fourth centuries. 

All that our own historians can now do is to 
piece together as best they may the evidence 
which is to be had from the Roman remains In 
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our island—the roads, the foundations of the 
houses, the tombstones, the coins, and so forth. 
Three legions formed the garrison of Britain. 
The sixth legion was stationed at York, which 
was then called Eboracum. If you try to 
pronounce Eboracum quickly, cutting away the 
“EK” and the “um,” you will find that you 
very nearly say York. The twentieth legion 
was posted at Chester on the river Dee. The 
second legion was at a place called Caerleon- 
upon-Usk, near to 
Newport in Mon- 
mouthshire. Caer- 
leon signifies the 
Fort of the Legion. 
Thus were the 
rich agricultural 
plains of the south 
and east of Eng- 
land defended from 
the hillmen of Wales 
and the north. The south of Scotland, although 
conquered by Agricola, seems never to have been 
thoroughly subdued. The Emperor Hadrian in the 
middle of the second century built the famous wall 
across the island, from Solway Firth to the mouth 
of the Tyne, to keep the northern barbarians out. 
Under the protection of the Roman. legions 
and the stern Roman law, ten or eleven for- 
gotten generations of men and women lived 
peaceable and happy lives. We can imagine from 
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the fragments which remain, what the market 
places in their cities were like, and their pleasant 
villas in the country. With the exception, how- 
ever, of lines of fort and wall, we find little that is 
Roman north of York or yet in Wales. In the 
Scottish Highlands and in Ireland the Celtic 
tribes remained free and uncivilised. 


CHAPTER III. HENGEST AND HORSA 


OnE document has been preserved by some 
strange fortune which tells us a very interesting 
fact in regard to the end of the Roman govern- 
ment here. This document is in Latin, and 
probably dates from a.p. 402. It is called 
Notitia Imperii, which means a Note of the 
Empire. It is a kind of directory of the army and 
of the government of the whole Roman Empire. 
We learn from it that Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
were under a great officer known as the Illustrious 
Prefect of the Gauls, just as we should write His 
Excellency the Governor-General of India. Under 
him was the Honourable Vicar of the Britains, 
for Roman Britain was divided into several 
provinces. ‘There were Vicars also in Spain and 
in Gaul. 

Now in this great list we find mention of a 
military officer known as the Count of the Saxon 
shore. He had command of nine fortresses, ex- 
tending round the coast from Braricaster at the 
mouth of the Wash to Anderida in Sussex, near 
the modern town of Eastbourne. Dover was 
one of these fortresses, and two of them, Reculver 
and Richborough, were placed at the entries of 
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the sea channel which at that time separated the 
Isle of Thanet from Kent. Ships from the Roman 
port of Boulogne in Gaul went through this channel 
on their way up the Thames to London. The 
legion which was previously 
stationed on the Welsh Border 
at Caerleon had now been re- 
moved to Richborough. 

What may we infer from 
these circumstances? In 
earlier times the Romans had 
stationed their legions at York 
and Chester and Caerleon. 
They do not seem to have had 
any fear of attack from the 
east, but only from the north 
and west. It is clear that 
something new must have 
happened. 

Let us go back in thought 
to the time when Julius Ceesar © 
was conquering Gaul. Letus 44 7 Pas Saxon 
remember that he not only SHORE. 
invaded Britain, but also 
crossed the Rhine to punish the Germans for their 
raids into Gaul. But the Romans never conquered 
Germany. The great river Rhine became the 
frontier of the Roman Empire. 

Carry your eye on the map from the mouths 
of the Rhine along the coast of Holland, and then 
of Germany, until you come to the mouth of the 
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river Elbe. All that length of coastline lies low, 
for it is the edge of a plain. In that plain in the 
fourth and fifth centuries after Christ lived a 
German tribe, the Saxons. This tribe spoke a 
tongue not very unlike the modern language of 
Holland. Allied with the Saxons were the Angles 
or English, who lived in the land now called 
Holstein, just beyond the Elbe (see Fig. 10, p. 25). 

Was it not natural that these Saxon and Angle 
herdsmen and farmers should also be fishermen ? 
Was it not probable that, savages as they were, 
some of the fishermen would become pirates ? 
The civilised Roman coasts about the mouth of 
the Thames and the Strait of Dover were near 
at hand to be preyed upon. This is the new fact 
which caused the Romans to defend the east 
coast of Britain. It was threatened by Saxon 
pirates. 

But there were causes other than the Saxon 
pirates which made the Romans anxious in the 
beginning of the fifth century. The Roman 
Kmpire was. decaying within. Rival emperors 
were fighting with one another in civil war. 
Therefore the frontiers were left undefended, and 
the tribes of Germany broke into the Empire, and 
caused destruction and disorder. They<marched 
in great hordes through the rich and civilised 
provinces. One tribe invaded northern Italy. 
Another, known as the Franks, poured over the 
Rhine into Gaul. Yet others passed on into Spain. 
At last it became necessary for the legions to 
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defend the very heart of the Empire, the city of 
Rome itself. One after another the three legions 
in Britain crossed the Channel to help in the 
defence of Rome, and they never returned. These 
events occurred between the years 400 and 410. 

What happened in most of Britain during 
the two centuries after the withdrawal of the 
Roman legions we know from no eye-witness. 
All we certainly know is that at the end of that 
time a new nation, the English, were firmly 
established in most of the south and east of the 
island. Some of the invaders called themselves 
Angles, and others called themselves Saxons. The 
Saxons were in the south from Essex to Devon- 
shire. The Angles were in the east from Suffolk 
northward to the Firth of Forth. 

The Britons were still in possession of the 
west coast, that is to say Cornwall, Wales, Lanca- 
shire, Cumberland, and the vale or strath of the 
Clyde in Scotland. Some of them had taken 
refuge across the Channel in Gaul, where the 
peninsula of Brittany, or Little Britain, has from 
that time borne their name. But their Roman 
civilisation had been lost in the long trouble. 
During six generations they had fought almost 
incessantly with the invading Saxons, for in the 
Celtic language the English were all known as 
Sassenach. The Britons, on the other hand, were 
known among the English as Welsh, a word 
which signifies foreigners. 

It is impossible for us not to feel curious in 
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regard to the lost history of those two centuries 
in which so vast a change was made. In the 
absence of any help from eye-witnesses, we must 
accept the tradition which was set down in writing 
long afterwards. This tradition 
is to be found in the earliest 
book we have in the English 
tongue. It is known as the 
Saxon Chronicle, and waswritten 
Bey i ay enya the end of the ninth cen- 
a ee tury, that is to say, three whole 
centuries after the close of the 
conquest. The story which is contained in the 
Chronicle had been handed down by word of 
mouth, probably in the songs of minstrels. 

What is this story? Very shortly it is as 
follows. When the legions were gone, the Picts 
of Caledonia broke through the northern wall, 
the Picts’ Wall as it is called to this day, and the 
Scots of Ireland landed on the west coast. In 
other words, the wild tribes of the north and 
west, who had never been subject to Rome, 
entered the civilised country and year after year 
harried it. 

At last Vortigern, one of the leaders of the 
Britons, took ake fatal step of inviting the Saxon 
pirates to come and help repel thé, Picts and 
Scots. The Saxons came in three “ OR ” to the 
Isle of Thanet, and fought on behalf of the Britons 
with success. Then the Saxons, seeing that the 
Britons were weak, sent for more of their kin from 
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across the sea, and set out to conquer the mainland 
of Kent. The particular tribe who did this were 
known as Jutes. 

Hengest and Horsa were the Jutish leaders, 
and under them the pirates fought with the natives, 
until all Kent had been subdued. Hengest then 
became the first king of Kent, Horsa having been 
slain. The coming of the Jutes to Thanet is said 
by the Chronicle to have taken place in the year 
449, 

Another tribe, the West Saxons, sailed up 
Southampton Water and made Winchester their 
capital. Gradually they spread, fighting all the 
way, over Wilts and Dorset and Somerset, and so 
founded the kingdom of Wessex. Once they 
seem to have been defeated by the Britons in a 
great battle at a place called Mount Badon, and it 
is thought by some that the famous King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table won this 
battle, and thus checked the Saxon invasion for 
a whole generation. But the story of King Arthur 
is mere legend, not contained even in the Saxon 
Chronicle. 

At last in the year 577 occurred a very im- 
portant event. The West Saxons won a battle 
at a place called Deorham near Bath,sand_ the 
Chronicle tells us that they took the three Roman 
cities of Gloucester, and Cirencester, and Bathan- 
ceaster or Bath. If we look at the map we 
see that the effect of this victory, close to the 
head of the Bristol Channel, was to divide the 
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position. 
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A third tribe, the South Saxons, made Chi- 
chester their capital, and fought their way 
eastward along the South Downs until they came 
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to Anderida, or as the Chronicle calls it, Andreds- 
cester. Under the date 491 the Chronicle grimly 
says that Aelle and Cissa, the Saxon leaders, 
‘“‘begirt Andredscester, and slew all that dwelt 
therein, nor was there a single Briton left alive.” 
The word Sussex signifies the ‘‘ South Saxons.”’ 

Of the Angle settlements the Chronicle tells 
us little, for it was written chiefly at Winchester. 
But we hear that in the year 550 the Angles built 
a fortress at Bamburgh near the mouth of the 
Tweed, and we also learn that an Angle king ruled 
at York. The kingdom of Bamburgh was known 
as Bernicia, and extended from the Tyne to the 
Forth. The kingdom of York was Deira, and 
spread from the Humber to the Tyne. Of the 
foundation of Essex, or the kingdom of the East 
Saxons, and of Hast Anglia we know nothing, nor 
of those great Angle settlements, known after- 
wards as Mercia, which were established up the 
rivers of the Wash and along the Trent. 

This is all that even tradition tells us of the 
coming of the English to Britain. Yet what a 
change! In the beginning of the fifth century 
Britain was a Roman province with magnificent 
roads, fine cities, courts of justice, and orderly 
farms, though there were still great forests. At 
any rate in the cities men spoke Latiny though the 
peasants of the country still talked their native 
Celtic. But at the end of the seventh century 
the roads had fallen into disrepair, the cities had 
been burned, the Latin speech was forgotten, the 
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irrigated lands had become marshes, and_ the 
country was tenanted by tribes of brave but 
barbarous Germans. So far removed were these 
tribesmen from Roman ideas of police and justice 
that their simple custom was an eye for an eye 
and a life for a life. Each family avenged its own 
killed or injured. 


CHAPTER IV. SAINT PATRICK AND 
SAINT COLUMBA 


In the last chapter we learned that in the fifth 
and sixth centuries most of Britain fell back into 
barbarism. There was one region, however, in 
which progress was made. That region was the 
north of Ireland and the west of Scotland. 

In the legend of Vortigern we find the Britons 
appealing to the Saxons to save them from the 
Picts and Scots. Thus one race of Celts, the 
Britons, implored to be saved from another race 
of Celts, the Picts and Scots. The difference 
between these two races has lasted to our own 
time, for the language of Wales, which was spoken 
by the Britons, is quite different from the Scottish 
or Gaelic language spoken in Ireland, in the High- 
lands, and in the Isle of Man. 

The word “ Pict” is Latin and not Celtic. It 
signifies painted, or perhaps, tattooed. We know 
from the historian Bede, of whom we “shall hear 
presently, that as late as the eighth céntury there 
were Picts in all the eastern Highlands of Scotland, 
and in Galloway. We know also that there were 
Picts in the Mourne Mountains of Ulster. 


The Scots, or Gaels as they called themselves, 
28 
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seem to have landed in Ireland about the time 
when the Romans were conquering Britain. 
Perhaps they were driven out of Great Britain by 
the Romans. Their leader in the fourth century 
was one Neill. Hence their ruling clan or family 
came to be known 
as the O’Neills, for 
““O’” in Irish means 
“the descendant of.” 
The meeting-place of 
the Scottish clans 
was at Tara, a very 
famous spot in Irish 
legend. 

The Scots first 
occupied the plain 
of Meath, which ex- 
tends inland from 
the Irish Sea along 
the river Boyne. 
Then they conquered 
Ulster, and drove the 
Picts into the Mourne Fic. 11.—Tue Priors anp Scors. 
Mountains of County 
Down, and over the water into Galloway. In 
the fifth century they crossed the sea and drove 
the Picts from what is now the Highland County 
of Argyll The word “Argyll” signifies the 
Country of the Gael. The remainder of Albany, 
as the Scottish Highlands were then called, 
continued to be Pictish. Thus we see that the 
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name “Scot” is first heard in Irish history, and 
that it was only afterwards carried to Scotland. 

These things we know from the songs of the 
Irish Bards. The old Druids not only interceded 
with the gods by sacrifice, but they also preserved 
the tribal legends, most likely in the form of songs 
and hymns. At a later time, when the Celts had 
become Christian, the Druids changed into Bards, 
and wrote down their legends. No doubt there 
is much that is false in the traditions which have 
thus come down to us, but it is probable that there 
is also much truth. 

The Picts and Scots were herdsmen, and 
hunters, and fishermen. They had no cities, but 
lived in clans, as did their descendants, the High- 
landers of Scotland. Each clan had its chief, and 
was divided into septs, each with its chieftain. 
All the men of a sept bore the same name. 

In the fifth and the sixth centuries, when 
most of Britain fell back into barbarism, the Picts 
and Scots took their first great step forward 
towards civilisation. To understand how this 
happened we must go back to a.p. 1. Then 
Christ was born in Bethlehem, at the far end of 
the Roman Empire. After His death His disciples 
preached the Gospel. Gradually the new religion 
spread throughout the Empire. At the beginning 
of the fourth century the Christian missionaries 
suffered much persecution, and many of them 
were martyred. ‘Tradition tells us that in Britain 
in A.D. 303 a Christian named Alban was martyred 
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in the city of Verulam, which was known in sue 
ages as St. Albans. 

From their deepest distress the Christians 
passed suddenly to their most brilliant triumph. 
The Roman Emperor Constantine himself became 
a Christian, and persecution ceased. Order was 
established in the Church throughout the Empire, 
a Bishop being set up in each province beside the 
Governor. In the year 314 a Council of the 
Church was held at Arles in the south of Gaul, 
and we know that there were British bishops 
present at that Council. 

Thus it is certain that by the time the legions 
were withdrawn, there was a branch of the Church 
in Britain, though we know that other religions 
still continued. All over Christendom the people 
of the country districts were the last to be con- 
verted. They clung hard to their old superstitions. 
Hence the early Christians spoke cf them as pagans, 
for the Latin word “pagus” means ‘country.”’ 
The English of a later time called them heathen, 
that is to say, dwellers on the heath. 

Just a little before the time when the legions 
were withdrawn, a boy named Patrick was born 
in the northern part of Roman Britain. His 
father was a Christian and a man of some position. 
It is said that his home was beside the Clyde, 
at the place now called Kilpatrick. The word 
Kil is Celtic for Church. When sixteen years old 
young Patrick was captured by Irish pirates and 
taken to Ulster, where for six years he was 
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swineherd to achieftain. Then he escaped to Gaul, 
and entering a monastery, was trained for the 
Church. From Gaul he returned to Ireland to 
convert the Irish to Christianity. The bards have 
handed legends down to us about St. Patrick, of 
which the most famous is that he destroyed all 
the snakes of Ireland. 

We are not, however, left wholly to legend. 
St. Patrick himself wrote in Latin a book called 
his Confession. That book we have, and from it 
we know some of the facts of his life. He founded 
the Church of Armagh, which has ever since been 
the centre of Christianity in Ireland. But his 
relics were treasured in after times by the Church 
of Downpatrick in County Down (Fig. 11, p. 29). 

Early in the sixth century, when St. Patrick 
was already dead, there arose among the Scots of 
Ireland another great missionary, Columba, of the 
clan of the O’Neills, and therefore a very influential 
man. He founded great abbeys at Kells and 
Derry, now called Londonderry, and then he 
crossed to the Scottish colony in Argyll. ‘The 
king of the Argyll Scots assigned to him the 
island of Jona, and there he founded one of 
the most famous abbeys of Christendom. 

Tona lies at the mouth of the Firth of Lorne, 
which leads to Glenmore. At the far end of 
Glenmore, on the shore of the eastern sea, 1s 
Inverness, which was then in the country of the 
Picts. Columba converted the Picts to Christi- 


anity. He died at Iona in the year 597. The 
D 
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Scottish name Malcolm still remains for a memorial 
of him. It signifies a son or disciple of Columba. 

By the purity and devotion of their lives, the 
Christian monks and nuns were a model to the 
wild surrounding clansmen, whom they gradually 
won to the Christian faith. The monks and the 
bards preserved in writing, both in Latin and 
Gaelic, the legends of the race, and also such books 
as the Confession of Saint Patrick and the Life of 
Saint Columba. We still have beautiful manu- 
scripts which were illuminated in the monastery 
of Kells. 

One of the disciples of Columba was Cormac, 
who with great daring sailed the western ocean, 
and discovered the Faroe Islands and Iceland. 
In after times, when the Norwegians re-discovered 
Iceland, they found there the books of the Irish. 


i 


CHAPTER V. SAINT AUGUSTINE 


Ler us look at the map of Europe, and try to 
think what Christendom was like at the end of 
the sixth century. Ireland, the Highlands of 
Scotland, and Wales were Christian. In what 
had been the Roman Province of Britain were 
now established the English, who were heathen. 
In Gaul, Spain, and Italy we come again to 
Christian lands, for there the German invaders 
had been converted by the Romans whom they 
had conquered. Thus there were two Christian 
Churches in Western Europe, the Roman Church 
and the Celtic Church, and between them were 
the heathen English. 

Under the Roman Empire a Bishop had been 
set up beside the Governor of each Province. 
Wherever the converted Germans settled they 
overthrew the Governors but left the Bishops. 
Thus it happened that the Roman Church re- 
mained asingle great Church. It extended through 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, though these lands were 
divided between several German kings. The 
bishops and priests everywhere continued to speak 
Latin. It was natural that the Bishop of the 


City of Rome, who had stood beside the Emperor, 
35 
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should be considered first of the Bishops, and 
should become Pope. 

At last, at the end of the sixth century, a 
mission was sent from Rome to convert the Angles 
and Saxons. It took the whole seventh century 
to rid England of the heathen faith. The story 
of this long Christian mission has been told for 
us in Latin by a monk of English race named 
Bede, who lived in a monastery at Jarrow on the 
Tyne in the eighth century. Bede’s “ History of 
the English Nation,”’ written as it was within two 
or three generations of the events which it narrates, 
is a book of the highest value to the historian. 
We know next to nothing of the English invasions 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, but after the 
year 597, when the Roman mission landed in 
Kent, there were educated monks in England, 
whose written records have come down to us in 
the pages of Bede. 

The story of the mission begins thus. A certain 
monk named Gregory was walking in the forum 
or market place of Rome, and in the words of 
Bede, “‘he saw there beside the other market 
wares certain boys set up for sale, with fair skins 
and beautiful faces and golden hair. When he 
beheld them he asked from what part of the world 
they came. The merchant told him that they 
came from the island of Britain. He asked 
whether they were Christians, or still in the dark- 
ness of paganism. They are pagans, was the 
reply. He asked what was the name of their 
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nation. The merchant answered, they are called 
Angles. Well named, said he, for they have 
angelic faces. How is their king called? Aelle, 
was the answer. And Gregory said, Alleluia, the 
praise of God must be sung in those regions.” 
Aelle was one of the kings of Deira, which is our 
modern Yorkshire. 

Many years afterwards Gregory became Pope, 
and remembered the heathen Angles. He sent 
his friend Augustine with a company of forty 
monks to preach the gospel in Britain. It was 
Gregory’s intention that there should be two 
Archbishops in England, the one at London and 
the other at York, the two cities of Britain whose 
names were still remembered in Rome. 

Augustine landed in the year 597 in the island 
of Thanet, where Hengest and Horsa had landed 
five generations earlier. The King of Kent was 
then Ethelbert and his queen was Bertha, the 
daughter of a Christian king of the Franks in 
Gaul. Thus Kent was not wholly unprepared 
for Pope Gregory’s mission. 

Ethelbert replied to Augustine’s messengers, 
‘“ Remain in that island in which you now are 
while I consider what I shall do with you.” 
After some days he crossed the Wantsum Strait 
into Thanet, and met Augustine and his forty 
monks, who came to him bearing high a silver cross 
and a picture of the Saviour, and chanting litanies. 
The result of the interview was that a place was 
given to Augustine near the King’s house in 
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Canterbury, which thus became the centre of the 
English Church, instead of London, as had been 
intended by Pope Gregory. 

Augustine presently set up Bishops in Roches- 
ter and London, and was himself consecrated, as 
Bede tells us, to be Archbishop of the English 
nation. Thus we see that already in Bede’s time 
the Jutes and Saxons were included under the 
name English. 

Before long Archbishop Augustine persuaded 
King Ethelbert to invite the Bishops of the Welsh 
Church to meet him, in order that he might ask 
the Welsh Church to unite with the Roman 
Church, that together they might undertake the 
great work of converting the heathen English. 
Now the Celts did not keep Easter on the same 
day as the Romans, and there were other smali 
differences between them. Had that meeting 
been successful in removing these differences, it 
is possible that the English and the Celts would 
have become friends. But Bede tells us that 
Augustine received the Welshmen haughtily, so 
that they said one to another: ‘‘ He would not 
even rise to receive us when we were strangers. 
If we once submit ourselves to his authority he 
will treat us as the dust under his feet.”” There- 
fore they quarrelled with him, and parted from 
him in wrath. 

When King Ethelbert died, the power of the 
men of Kent, which had extended northward over 
Essex and East Anglia, was diminished, and a new 
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power rose in the north to be the greatest of the 
English kingdoms. This was Northumbria, which 
included what had been the two separate kingdoms 
of Bernicia and Deira. It extended from the 
Humber northward to the Forth, and it spread 
westward to the Pennine Moors, and so as to include 
the basin of the Tweed and the whole land of 
Lothian. 

It is probable that Edinburgh was founded by 
a Northumbrian king named Edwin, who married 
Ethelberga, the daughter of Ethelbert and Bertha, 
the Christian king and queen of Kent. When 
the bride went northward there travelled with 
her a Roman priest, Paulinus, one of the most 
remarkable of Augustine’s missionaries. Bede has 
described him to us as a man of tall stature, 
slightly stooping, with black hair, thin face, 
aquiline, but slender nose, his whole bearing such 
as to command both love and awe. Bede had that 
description from an abbot who as a boy knew 
Paulinus. 

When Ethelberga and Paulinus arrived in 
York King Edwin determined to become a Chris- 
tian. He summoned his Witan or councillors and 
put before them the change of faith which he 
proposed. An aged alderman, for by that name 
great chiefs were then known, spoke*of the short 
assy doubtful life of man. ‘“‘ Our life, O King, is 
like the swift flight of a sparrow through your hall 
when you and your aldermen are Baienet round 
the fire at supper in the winter, while without are 
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storms of rain and drifts of snow. The sparrow 
flies swiftly in at one door and out at another, and 
soon escapes from our sight back into the dark 
winter. So does man’s life appear to be. What 
went before or what is to follow we know not. If 
any one can tell us with certainty we shall do well 
to follow what he says.” So the Northumbrians 
burned their idols and the temple which contained 
them. This 
occurred in the 
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and defeated Edwin. Then Cadwalla the Christian 
and Penda the Heathen raided through North- 
umbria and spared neither sex nor age. At this 
time Oswald, a descendant of the kings of Bernicia, 
whose castle was at Bamburgh, fled to Iona, and was 
there kindly received by the monks of Columba’s 
church. When he returned to Northumbria to win 
back the kingdom, he took with him from [ona 
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a Bishop named Aidan, and Aidan lived in Holy 
Island or Lindisfarne, within sight of the royal castle 
of Bamburgh. He could not speak English, so 
King Oswald translated for him, and the Bishop 
and the King were missionaries together. Then 
Oswald died and was succeeded by his brother 
Oswy, against whom the old heathen King Penda 
again made war, but Penda was defeated and 
slain, and with him ended the heathen religion 
among the English. 

In the days of Oswy a fresh attempt was made 
to unite the Roman and Celtic Churches. In 
Deira, the southern province of Northumbria, the 
influence of the Roman missionary Paulinus was 
ereat. In Bernicia in the north the influence 
of the Celtic missionary Aidan was equally great. 
Therefore King Oswy summoned a Council to 
meet in the Abbey of Whitby in the year 664. 
There the Celtic priests extolled the virtues of 
Columba, and pleaded that he could not be wrong 
in regard to the keeping of Easter. The Roman 
priests admitted that Columba had been good, 
but claimed that they had the authority of St. 
Peter, to whom the Lord had said, “‘ Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, and 
I will give thee the keys of the kingdoiy of heaven.” 
Then King Oswy asked, “Is it true that these 
words were spoken by the Lord to Peter ?” and 
the Celtic priests replied, “It is true, O king.” 
The king answered, ‘‘ Then I say to you that he 
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is a doorkeeper whom I will not contradict.” So 
the Celtic priests retired to Iona, and the whole 
English Church was obedient to Rome. But the 
monks of Iona continued to keep their own Easter 
for many years. 

After the Council of Whitby the Pope sent to 
England a learned monk, Theodore of Tarsus, to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury. Bede tells us that 
‘having visited the whole island, wherever the 
tribes of the Angles abode, and being welcomed 
and listened to by all, Theodore preached the true 
path of life and the way of keeping Easter. He 
was the first Archbishop to be obeyed by the whole 
English Church.” 

Thus the Roman Church won again what the 
Roman Legions had lost. The Latin missionaries 
made one Church in England at a time when 
there were still several kings. The Bishops of 
England met in a single Council under their Arch- 
bishop, whereas each of the kings summoned his 
separate Witan or Council of Wise Men. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was obeyed more widely 
than any of the kings. 


CHAPTER VI. KENNETH MACALPINE 


Tue historian Bede, who lived in the middle of 
the eighth century, tells us that in his time 
five nations dwelt in Britain,—the English, the 
Britons, the Scots, the Picts, and the Latins. The 
Latins were the priests, the only men in the 
land who were educated and could write. They 
were at home in all parts, coming and going between 
the monasteries, but the other four nations divided 
the island between them. 

The Scots were in Argyll, and the Picts in all 
the east and north of the Highlands, and also in 
Galloway. The Britons were in Cornwall, in Wales, 
in Cumberland, and in Strathclyde. Their northern 
capital was the rock fortress of Dumbarton. They 
spoke of themselves not as Britons, but as Cymry. 
We have the word in Cumberland, and in the 
Cumbraes, two small islands in the mouth of the 
Clyde. 7 

The English were in all the rest of the island, 
from the Forth southward to the Engtish Channel. 
They were divided into several tribes, each with 
its king. The historians of a later time speak of 
these tribal kingdoms as the Heptarchy, from two 
Greek words signifying the Rule of Seven. In 
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the north was Northumbria. In the centre was 
Mercia. In the south-west was Wessex. In the 
south-east were the four remaining kingdoms, 
smaller than the three already named. These 
four kingdoms were East Anglia, Essex, Kent, and 
Sussex. 

Throughout the eighth and ninth centuries the 
seven kingdoms continued, and were often at war 
with one another. The greatness of Northumbria 
ceased in the eighth century, and now one and 
now another of the kings became for a time a 
little stronger than his neighbours. Except that 
they had a single Church, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at its head, the English showed no 
sign of union. 

There was similar disunion among the Celts. 
The Picts and the Britons were divided into many 
clans, and the Scots of Argyll were separate from 
the Scots of Ireland. Nor did the Scots of Ireland 
rule over the whole of that island. There were 
Celts of another race in Munster. So might things 
long have continued, but for an event to which 
we must now turn our attention. 

We have seen that the Saxons came from the 
great plain in North Germany which lies west 
of the river Elbe. The Angles came from east 
of the Elbe. Northward of the Angles there lived 
other tribes that were nearly kin to the Germans. 
These were the Danes, whose home was in the 
islands which stand in the mouth of the Baltic 
Sea. Beyond the Skager Rak were the Northmen, 
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or as we should say to-day, the Norwegians. 
The Northmen called themselves Vikings, which 
means Children of the Vik or Wick. The word 
Wick signifies an inlet or harbour of the sea. The 
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coast of Norway is full of Wicks, or’ as ‘they are 
now called, Fiords. 

The Danes and the Northmen were still heathen 
at the end of the eighth century. They were 
bold seamen, given to piracy. For some reason 
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which we do not know, they suddenly became more 
daring, and ventured on longer voyages. In the 
end of the eighth century the Saxon Chronicle 
tells us that there “ came three ships of Northmen, 
and the reeve rode to them, and would have taken 
_ them to the king, for he knew not who they were, 
and they slew him. These were the first ships of 
Danish men that sought the land of the English 
nation.” This first raid was on the coast of 
Wessex. 

A few years later ‘“‘ the heathen men miserably 
destroyed God’s Church at Lindisfarne with rapine 
and slaughter.” In a letter of the Northumbrian 
priest Alcuin we read: “ It is now about 350 years 
that we and our fathers have dwelt in this most 
beautiful country, and never before has such a 
terrible thing befallen Britain as that which we 
have now suffered from the pagans. The Church 
of St. Cuthbert is stained with the blood of the 
priests of God. It is despoiled of all its orna- 
ments. The most venerable place in Britain has 
been given to pagan nations for a prey.” Cuth- 
bert was a bishop of the Church of Aidan in 
Lindisfarne. 

Soon the pirates were on every sea of Europe. 
They penetrated up the rivers, destroying before 
all things the Christian churches and abbeys. 
Their voyages extended to the innermost shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea. They were all round 
the coasts of Britain. 

The Danes came, as was natural, to the east 
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of England, but the Northmen crossed the North 
Sea to the Shetland and Orkney Islands. Then 
they landed in Caithness and Sutherland, and 
established themselves in the Hebrides and as far 
south as the Isle of Man. They landed also in 
Ireland and founded towns at the mouths of the 
rivers, and these towns they fortified. Dublin, 
Waterford, and Limerick are of Norse origin. They 
even conquered Cumberland and Westmorland, 
where you may see their trace in the Norse 
termination “ thwaite,”’ which is found in so many 
of the village names. 

All the nations that were already settled in 
the British Isles shared the same danger. Though 
they differed in language they were all of them 
Christian, whereas the Danes and the Northmen 
were heathen. 

Then a great event took place. According to 
tradition—for it was fully a century after the 
death of Bede, and we have no eye-witness to 
turn to—there arose a king among the Scots 
of Argyll named Kenneth MacAlpine. In order to 
resist the heathen he united the Scots with the 
Picts. In other words, he made into a single 
realm all the Highlands of Scotland, except the 
farthest north, which had fallen, as we have 
seen, to the Northmen. 

We are told that the church of [ona was several 
times burned by the heathen, and that King 
Kenneth took the relics of Columba across the 
island to the church of Dunkeld on the River Tay. 
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He made his new capital at Scone, not far from 
where is now the city of Perth. 

At first the united kingdom of the Scots and 
Picts was called Alban or Albany, but at a later 
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time, we know not why, it gradually came to be 
called Scotland, and its inhabitants were all called 
Scots. Thus did the heathen compel the Christian 
inhabitants of North Britain to unite? 


CHAPTER VII. KING BRIAN 


WE have already learned that the Scots or Gaels 
invaded Ireland in the first century of the Christian 
Kra. They settled in the plain which is known 
as Meath, and afterwards conquered Ulster in 
the north. Tara was the meeting-place of their 
clans, and Connaught and Leinster were more or 
less subject to them, although not conquered to 
the extent that Ulster was conquered. 

In one part of Ireland, however, the Scot 
does not appear to have won any permanent 
dominion. That part was Munster. There we 
know that the kings of Cashel, of the family of 
the O’Briens, ruled for a thousand years. The 
division of Ireland between the O’Neills and the 
O’Briens prevented the rise of a united kingdom 
of Ireland to be a sister to the new kingdom of 
Scotland. 

Ireland remained under a Pentarchy, or ‘‘ Rule 
of Five,” long after the Heptarchy, or “ Rule ot 
Seven,” had been overthrown in England. Meath 
and Ulster continued under the O’Neills, who 
fell apart into two septs, the northern O’Neills 
at Derry, and the southern O’Neills in Meath. 


Munster continued under the O’Briens at Cashel. 
51 
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But Leinster and Connaught had their own lords, 
and had for over-lords now the O’Neills and now 
the O’ Briens. 

These then were the tribal divisions of Ireland 
when the boats of the Northmen swarmed round 
her shores. We first hear of the pirates in the 
Gaelic records in the year 795, when they are 
said to have destroyed 
the church at Lambay, 
an island a little to the 
north of Dublin Bay. 

From that date on- 
Set Cohan ee ward, through the ninth 
ame te and tenth centuries, the 
pte io Northmen, or as_ they 
PPE ells were called in Ireland, 
: the Ostmen or Eastmen, 
had command of the 
Irish seas. They early 
made settlements at the 
mouths of the chief 
rivers. Thus rose the 
walled towns of Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and 
Limerick. ‘These were the only towns in Ireland, 
for the Celts had merely villages of wicker huts and 
enclosures for cattle. Each village wassclustered 
round the “dun,” or hill fort, of aychieftain or 
round an abbey. 

Because of the heathen raids, many of the 
monks of the Irish Church, and many of the bards 
in her schools, fled to the Continent, and there 
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helped to convert to Christianity the Germans who 
dwelt on the Rhine. The city of St. Gall in 
Switzerland still bears the name of an Irish 
monk. 

Deadly, however, as was their work, the Ost- 
men could not conquer Ireland. The clans were 
not settled ploughmen as were the Angles and 
Saxons in Britain. Their wealth was for the 
most part in cattle, which could be driven into 
the hills in time of danger, and their land was one 
great fastness of forest, marsh, and lake. So the 
Irishman and the foreigner—the Gael and the 
Gall—lived in the same land, more or less apart and 
at war. 

At last, in the middle of the tenth century, 
the Danes of Limerick made a determined effort 
‘to conquer Munster. They overran the whole 
region, except the forest on its northern border, 
where King Brian, oi the royal race of Cashel, 
took refuge. How complete was the victory of 
the Danes, and how utter their subsequent defeat, 
may be judged from what follows. It is taken 
from an old Gaelic book called “‘ The Wars of the 
Gaels with the Galls.”’ 

‘““There came an immensely great fleet, with 
Imar, the grandson of Imar, the chief king of the 
foreigners. They landed and encamped near the 
harbour of Limerick. Munster was plundered by 
them and ravaged on all sides. There was a king 
from among the foreigners over every territory, 
a chief over every chieftaincy, an abbot over 
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every church, a steward over every village, and 
a soldier in every house. None of the men of 
Erin had power to give even the milk of his cow, 
nor so much as the clutch of eggs of one hen in 
succour to the aged or a friend, but was forced to 
preserve them for the foreigners. No Irish Chiet 
was able to give deliverance from the foreigners, 
because of the excellence of their armour, their 
strength and valour, and the excess of their thirst 
for the fruitful, grassy lands of Erin.” 

But King Brian at last issued from the forest, 
and routed the Danes, and captured the city of 
Limerick. We read that he followed them “ into the 
fort, and slaughtered them in the streets and houses. 
Every one that was fit for war was killed, and 
every one that was fit for a slave was enslaved.” 
And in another place we read : “ Ill luck was it for 
the foreigners when Brian was born, for it was by 
him they were destroyed and enslaved. There was 
not a winnowing sheet from Howth to Kerry that 
had not a foreigner in bondage, nor was there a 
mill without a foreign woman. No son of a 
soldier or officer of the Gaels deigned to put his 
hand to a flail or any other labour, nor did a woman 
deign to put her hand to the grinding mill or to 
wash her clothes, but had a foreign man.er woman 
to work for them.” Little wonder that even the 
O’Neills of Meath took King Brian for their Over- 
lord, and that all Ireland was for a time united. 

Nor was Brian of Munster merely a leader in 
war. It was his ambition to restore the learning 
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of his race. We read that ‘“ by him were erected 
in Erin noble churches. He sent professors and 
masters to teach wisdom and knowledge, and to 
buy books beyond the sea, because the writings 
and books in every church had been destroyed 
by the plunderers. He continued in this way 
prosperous, peaceful, hospitable, just-judging, 
venerated, with law and rule 
among the clergy, with hon- 
our and renown among the 
laity, powerful, secure for 
fifteen years in the chief 
sovereignty of Erin.” 

But King Brian was not 
fated to die in peace. When 
he was old, the men of Leinster 
and the Danes of Dublin = 
made a league, and rose in. Fic. 19.—Dvsiin Bay. 
rebellion against him. They 
persuaded to join them the Northmen of Orkney 
and of the Western Isles of Scotland. Norway 
itself, the motherland of the pirates, had by this 
time accepted Christianity, but the Norse Earls of 
the Isles were still heathen at heart. When they 
came to Dublin to fight against King Brian they 
unfurled again the raven banner of the old 
heathen days. 

The battle was fought on the shore of Dublin 
Bay at Clontarf in the year 1014. On the one 
hand were the Danes and the men of Leinster, and 
on the other hand were the men of Munster, 
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Connaught, and Meath. The strife lasted from 
sunrise to sunset, and neither side was able to win 
the victory. The Danes withdrew to their ships, 
but Brian and his eldest son were slain. 

The heathen could not conquer Ireland, but 
the life work of King Brian was undone. There 
was no one to succeed him who had the power 
to make himself ruler over the whole land, and 
Ireland returned to her divisions. In the walled 
ports at the river mouths were the Danes. In 
the rest of the island were the Celtic clans—the 
O’Neills of Meath and Ulster, the O’Connors of 
Connaught, and the O’Briens of Munster. The 
day of Clontarf was a fatal one for the unity of the 
Irish race. 


CHAPTER VIII. ALFRED THE GREAT 


We have seen that the Northmen caused the Scots 
and the Picts to unite in self-defence. The 
Northmen and the Danes obliged the English of 
South Britain to do the same. But the English 
Kingdom which was made by Alfred the Great 
was larger than the Scottish Kingdom which was 
made by Kenneth MacAlpine. 

We call King Alfred “ Great ”’ because he did 
a very great thing. Until his day there had 
been separate tribes of the English. The king 
now of the Northumbrians, now of the Mercians, 
and now of Kent, took the lead among these tribes, 
but they remained separate tribes with separate 
kings. Alfred laid the foundation of a united 
kingdom of England. 

He was of the Saxon race, and was born at 
Wantage in Berkshire in the year 848. He became 
King of the West Saxons in the year.871, and 
died in 901. His capital was at Winghester, and 
there he was buried. 

King Alfred was not only a great warrior, 
but like Brian of Ireland he also loved learning. 


We have seen that the monks of Northumbria 
58 
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were learned men in the eighth century, when 
Bede the historian lived. But in the ninth 
century learning was neglected among the 
English, for the monasteries were troubled by 
the pirates. 

King Alfred himself tells us that “so great 
was the decay of learning among Englishmen 
that there were very few on this side the Humber, 
and I ween not many north of it, who could 
translate a letter from Latin into English. No, 
I cannot remember one such, south of the Thames, 
when I came to the throne.” 

In his wooden palace at Winchester Alfred 
gathered round him learned men from many 
countries, and with their aid he translated into 
English some of the chief books of his time, among 
them the History of Bede. King Alfred and his 
friends also wrote the Saxon Chronicle. They 
collected into one volume all the legends which 
they could find of the English tribes. They added 
the story of their own time, and that story was 
continued in the Chronicle after the death of 
Alfred. Therefore we fortunately possess a first- 
hand account of the great struggle of the English 
with the Northmen and Danes. 

In this chapter we have to tell the story of 
six generations—two generations before Alfred, 
the generation of Alfred himself, and three genera- 
tions after him. Let us first name the great 
kings of the West Saxon race, for though Alfred 
was the greatest of them, yet they were nearly 
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all good and strong kings. Here is their 
tree— 


Egbert. 

Ethelwulf. 
Soe ‘ee ot 
Ethelbald. Ethelbert. Ethelred. Alfred. 

we 7 
| 
Edward 
ies ee oF if 
| | 
Athelstan. Edmund. Edred. 
; | 
Wier | a | 
Edwy Edgar. 


This tree tells us that Egbert had a son Ethel- 
wulf, and he had four sons of whom the youngest 
was Alfred, and Alfred had a son Edward, and 
Edward had three sons, Athelstan, Edmund, and 
Edred. Edred left no children, and was succeeded 
by his nephews Edwy and Edgar. One after 
another these twelve men were kings. Edgar died 
ined 7. 

When Egbert was young, a usurper was king 
of the West Saxons, and Egbert had to live in 
exile on the continent. He took refuge at the 
court of the great Emperor Charlemagne. The 
word Charlemagne is French. It comes from two 
Latin words, Carolus Magnus, which mean “Charles 
the Great.” In his own day Charlemagne was 
known as the Emperor Karl, for he was a German, 
and Karl is the German for Charles. He united 
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into one great empire both Gaul and Germany, 
and he also ruled the city of Rome and the 
northern half of Italy (see Fig. 26, p. 83). Young 
Egbert must have learned many lessons at the 
court of this mighty sovereign, which he put to 
good use when he returned to his native Wessex. 
This happened in the year 802, when the usurper 
died, and Egbert was made king. 

We have already read of the first coming of 
the heathen pirates to the coast of England, and 
of the destruction of the church at Lindisfarne 
in the year 793. For the next half century there 
was pillage and murder along some part of our 
coast almost every year. ach spring the pirates 
crossed the North Sea, and entering some estuary 
laid up their ships, enclosing them within a fort 
of wooden palisades. Then they seized horses, and 
rode into the country, burning and robbing and 
killing. 

Being heathen they had no respect for monk 
or nun, and the treasures of the churches excited 
their greed. Their ships, known from the wood 
of which they were built as “ ashes,’ were shaped 
with a point at each end, being steered by oars 
and not rudders. Hach ship carried about a 
hundred men, but they were merely large open 
boats, and were unfit to weather the Winter storms. 
Therefore the pirates returned home in the 
autumn, with their booty and slaves, to the 
Danish islands and the Norwegian fiords. 

We read in the Chronicle, under the date 832, 
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“This year the heathen men overran Sheppey.” 
Next year they came with thirty-five ships to the 
coast of Dorset. King Egbert fought against 
them “and there was great slaughter made, and 
the Danish-men held the field of battle.” In 
other words, they were not driven off. 

While these yearly raids were going on, King 
Egbert was winning influence beyond the borders 
of Wessex. In the year 813, according to the 
Chronicle, “‘ he laid waste West Wales from east- 
ward to westward,” that is to say, he conquered 
the Welsh of Cornwall. Then he took Kent and 
Hssex, including London. About the year 829 
he was acknowledged as Overlord of East Anglia 
and Mercia; and soon afterwards the Northum- 
brians ‘‘ offered him obedience and _ allegiance.” 
Egbert was the first king of All England. In the 
Midlands and the North, however, he was merely 
overlord. He died in 839. 

Egbert was succeeded by his son Ethelwullf, 
and he by his four sons, one after another. Since 
the youngest of these, Alfred, was crowned in 871, 
it will be seen that four kings reigned and died 
in thirty-two years. 

In the time of Ethelwulf and his three elder 
sons the Danish descents on our coast continued 
incessantly. In the year 851 a new thing happened. 
The Chronicle tells us that “the heathen men 
remained for the first time over winter in Thanet,” 
and in the year 855 we read that “the heathen 
men first remained over winter in Sheppey.” In 
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other words the Danes began to settle and not 
merely to pillage. They sent for their wives and 
children, and began to conquer England. 

In the year 866 “a great heathen army spent 
the winter among the East Angles.” In 867 they 
were at York, and in 868 at Nottingham. In 870 
Edmund, Under-King of East Anglia, a man noted 
for his piety, was taken prisoner, and was offered 
his life if he would renounce Christianity, but 
he refused, and was tied to a tree and killed by 
the Northmen’s arrows. In after ages a famous 
abbey was raised over his relics at Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

Not long afterwards the monks of Lindisfarne 
were obliged by the Danes to fly from their islet 
with the relics of St. Cuthbert. After wandering 
through the north for more than a century, the 
monks and their precious charge found a home 
at Durham, where presently a great abbey was 
raised for them. 

Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, Essex, and 
Kent were all in Danish hands when Alfred 
succeeded to the throne of Wessex in the year 871. 
The Danish army was entrenched at Reading, 
having come up the Thames:for the purpose of 
attacking Wessex. Nine battles were fought in 
the neighbourhood of Reading in that “Year of 
Battles.” On the Ashdown Hills in North Berk- 
shire, King Alfred won a great victory, but still 
the Danes came on, for Alfred could oppose to them — 
only the fyrd or militia of the shires of Wessex. 
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The men of the fyrd were divided into two. One 
half of them were with the king, and the other 
half tilled the fields and gathered in the harvest. 
The two halves changed duties each six months. 
The fyrd of each shire was commanded by its 
Alderman. Thus the king had merely a peasant 
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force to set against the veteran army of the Danes, 
which lived by plunder. 

At last, in the year 878, Alfred, having been 
attacked suddenly, was obliged to take refuge in 
the Isle of Athelney, which was merely a rise of 
solid ground in the midst of the Somerset marshes. 
A quaint story has come down to us as a legend 
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from those days. It is said that the king one day 
sought shelter in a hut where a woman was baking 
some cakes, and that she left her visitor to watch 
the cakes, not knowing that he was the king. When 
she came back they were burned, and she soundly 
rated the stranger, who had been deep in thought 

on the ills of his kingdom. 
Presently the fyrd of Somerset gathered under 
their Alderman to the Isle of Athelney, and threw 
up an earthen fort 
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leader, agreed to withdraw 
be baptised a Christian. 


treaty which was made on this occasion. 


as follows: 


he utterly routed the 
enemy, so that King 
Guthrum, the Danish 
from Wessex and to 
We still possess the 
It runs 


“This is the peace that Kime Alfred and 
King Guthrum, and the witan of all the English 
nation, and all the people that are in East Anglia 
have ordained and with oaths confirmed. 

“I, Concerning our land boundaries. Up on 
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the Thames, and then up on the Lea, and along the 
Lea unto its source, then right to Bedford, then 
up the Ouse unto Watling Street. 

“2. If a man be slain, we estimate all equally 
dear, English and Danish, at eight half-marks of 
pure gold. 

“3. [fit happen that from necessity any of them 
will have traffic with us or we with them, with 
cattle and with goods, that is to be allowed in 
this wise; that hostages be given in pledge of 
peace.” 

After this “‘frith”’ there was peace for a time, 
and Alfred gave himself to translating books into 
the English tongue, and to making his dooms or 
laws. The Danish army had crossed to France, 
where for a whole year, in 885 and 886, it laid siege 
to Paris. ‘‘ That same year King Alfred repaired 
London, and all the English submitted to him 
except those who were under the bondage of the 
Danish-men.” But before King Alfred died the 
Danes, having been defeated on the continent, 
crossed again to Thanet. They came as “a 
great army, horses and all, with two hundred and 
fifty ships. Then King Alfred commanded long 
ships to be built” to fight with them, and so 
founded the English navy. 

When Alfred died, his son Edward, who is 
known as the Elder, succeeded him in Wessex and 
half Mercia, for Alfred had conquered from the 
Danes that part of Mercia which lies west ot 
Watling Street. East of Watling Street was the 
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Danelaw, divided into three regions. In the south 
was the kingdom of Guthrum, in the north was 
the Danish kingdom of York, and between these 
were “The 
Stat. Miles Five Danish 
; burghs’’—Lin- 
coln,Stamford, 
Nottingham, 
‘ Derby, and 
—— Leicester. 
== English 
Mercia was 
ruled by Ethel- 
fled,the Ladyof 
the Mercians, 
a daughter of 
King Alfred, 
=. married to the 
Mercian Alder- 
man.  Ethel- 
fled and her 
Sess eeeees brother, the 
Kia. 24.—Tur DAaNELAw. king, together 
made war on 
the Danes east of Watling Street. Each year 
the Chronicle tells how they pressed further 
into the Danelaw. After each advancé a burh, 
or earthen mound engirt with palisades, was 
constructed, within which the English held their 
own, and prevented the Danes from recovering 
their lost ground. In the year 917, for instance, 
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the Chronicle states that “‘ Ethelfled, Lady of the 
Mercians, got possession of the burh, which is 
called Derby, with all that owed obedience to it.” 
In the next year Leicester surrendered to the 
English. Then Ethelfled died, and King Edward 
continued the war alone. 

“He went to Nottingham and took possession 
of the town, and all the people who were settled 
in Mercia, Danish and English, submitted to him.” 
The territory which had been ruled by Guthrum 
in Kast Anglia and Essex was presently surrendered 
to the English, and then Edward advanced into 
Northumbria, and the Chronicle tells us that in 
924 “ Edward was chosen as father and as lord 
by the Scots, by all the Northumbrians, and by 
all the Strath-Clyde Britons.” 

Athelstan succeeded his father Edward in the 
year 925. He was the most powerful of all the 
kings of the West Saxon race, though we count 
Alfred as the greatest, for it was he who turned 
the tide of defeat into victory. Athelstan was 
crowned at Kingston-on-Thames, which was the 
crowning place of most of the English kings of 
the tenth century. He was styled Lord of all 
Britain, for the kings even of the West Welsh in 
Cornwall, of Gwent in North Wales, and of the 
Scots at Scone acknowledged his supremacy. He 
ruled all the English directly and not merely as 
overlord. 

Athelstan died in 940, and was succeeded by 
his brother Edmund. The Chronicle tells us that 
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Edmund “ over-ran Cumberland, and granted it 
to Malcolm, King of the Scots, on condition that he 
would be his fellow-worker as well by sea as by 
land.” Edmund gave promise of being as great 
a king as his three predecessors, but in 946 he was 
murdered by a robber. His brother Edred suc- 
ceeded him. Edred completed the conquest of 
Northumbria, and the Scots “gave him oaths 
that they would do his will.” But in 955 he died 
at Frome in Somerset, and was buried by the side 
of his ancestors at Winchester. 


fe 


CHAPTER IX. THE DANISH CONQUEST 


THE line of the Saxon kings did not end with 
Edred, but after his death in 955 they became a 
feeble stock, unworthy of their great ancestors, 
and unfitted to cope with the virile and cruel 
world around. Edred had no children, and was 
succeeded by his nephews Edwy and Edgar, the 
sons of Edmund. Edgar, who died in 975, was 
succeeded by his sons Edward the Martyr and 
Ethelred the Unready, and Ethelred by his sons 
Edmund Ironside and Edward the Confessor, who 
died in 1066. Thus the later Saxon kings were 
spread over rather more than a century, from 
955 to 1066, but there were long intervals during 
this time when Danish kings ruled in England, 
and the Saxon kings were in exile. 

For twenty-five years after the death of Edred, 
the Danes ceased from troubling England. Their 
energies were directed elsewhere. During most 
of this peace Edgar was king, but the real ruler 
of the country was Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He, rather than Edgar, carried on 
the work of Alfred, Edward, and Athelstan. 

Dunstan was born in the year 925, beside the 


great Abbey of Glastonbury. It was the year in 
71 
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which Athelstan succeeded his father Edward the 
Elder. Glastonbury was built on an island in the 
Somerset marshes, not far from the royal estate of 
Wedmore. As a boy Dunstan was a page at 
court, where he became the close friend of Edred, 
the youngest brother of the king. He was a 
delicate and sensitive lad, fond of books and 
music. The other pages laughed at him and 
bullied him, and in the end he was sent away from 
the court. Then he fell ill of the plague and nearly 
died. On his recovery his uncle, Alphege, Bishop 
of Winchester, persuaded him to become a monk, 
and he entered Glastonbury Abbey. We have a 
life of him in Latin, written by a fellow monk soon 
after his death, and there we read that “in the 
intervals of his study of sacred books he diligently 
cultivated his talent for playing on the harp, as 
well as for painting.” 

When Edmund became king, Dunstan was 
recalled to court, and the Saxon Chronicle, under 
date 943, records that “this year King Edmund 
delivered Glastonbury to St. Dunstan, where he 
afterwards became the abbot.” He was also 
made ‘Treasurer to the King. When his friend 
Kdred became king he continued in favour, and 
as Hdred was often ill, Dunstan became in 
fact the ruler of England. On the “accession 
of Edwy, in 955, however, we read that “ St. 
Dunstan was made to flee out of the land.’ He 
remained on the continent during the four years 
of Edwy’s reign, and took part in the great reform 
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of the monasteries of all western Europe which was 
then in progress. 

The first monastery of the Roman Church was 
founded by St. Benedict in Italy in the fifth 
century. Augustine and his fellow missionaries 
were Benedictine monks. The intention of Bene- 
dict was to draw the priests apart from the life of 
the people, in order that they might live under 
strict rule, so that the example which they set 
should raise the morals of the still half-heathen 
world around, among whom mere preaching of 
words had failed. 

In the course of five centuries the rule of the 
Benedictines greatly relaxed, but early in the 
tenth century a movement took place for a return 
to greater strictness of monastic life. Dunstan 
came under the influence of this movement in his 
exile. 

He was recalled to England on the accession of 
King Edgar in 959, was raised to be Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and became the king’s chief 
minister. During the peaceful years of Edgar’s 
reign, Dunstan made better the administration of 
justice throughout the country. He improved the 
coinage, cleared the forests of beasts of prey, and 
built ships which defended the shores of England 
against the heathen pirates. 

Archbishop Dunstan was noted for his piety. 
He and his fellow bishops reformed the monas- 
teries of England. The monks were to eat no 
meat of four-footed animals. Their clothing was 
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to be coarse. They were to have no private 
property, and they were to obey without question 
the orders of superior authority. It may seem to 
us that such rules would take all the worth out 
of life, and would render the monks useless to 
their fellow men. We must not forget, however, 
that those were half civilised days, when men 
were downright both in wickedness and goodness. | 
A cleric who was relentless in his own piety, and 
cursed wickedness in others, was the only preacher 
who would be tolerated among the hard-living, 
hard-fighting pirates of that age. 

The northern world was then ruled by two 
forces—pirates and priests. Beneath them were 
the tillers of the soil, some of them free and 
some serfs. The pirate knew no rules; but he 
admired dignity and quiet courage, and would 
often yield to these virtues where he would be 
pitiless to tears. To cope with him, and in the 
end to conquer him, the priest needed other 
qualities than those which to-day commend the 
pastor to his flock. 

This was so even when the pirate became 
nominally Christian ; it was still more so when he 
was yet heathen. The gods.of the Viking spoke 
to him in notes of irresistible strength. The names 
of some of these gods are preserved tous in the 
days of the week. Tuesday is Tiu’s day, Wednes- 
day is Woden’s day, Thursday is Thor’s day, and 
Friday is Freyja’s day. The Viking heard Woden 
or Odin in the storm wind roaring through the 
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forest. The chariot of Thor or Thunder rolled 
over the mountain tops, and the blows of his 
hammer were felt in the earthquake. Even the 
goddesses of the Norsemen were Amazons, or 
women warriors. The Valkyrie or Cloud Maidens, 
‘* white and helmed,” rode with Woden. 


“Their horses shook themselves, and from their manes there fell 
Dew in the deen dales, on the high trees hail.” 


Freyja, the Peace Goddess, spoke in the sunshine, 
but was irresistible in the growth of the plants. 
Tiu was also a mighty god, but we know very 
little about him. 

In the year 980 the Danish tide: began 
again. From that year until 1013 there were 
many raids on the English coast. The story of 
them all would be too long to tell. Let us take 
from the Saxon Chronicle the account of one of 
them in the year 994, during the reign of Ethelred 
the Unready, six years after the death of St. 
Dunstan. 

Sweyn of Denmark and Olaf of Norway, when 
they were young men and before they became 
kings, both of them being heathen, sailed up the 
Thames with ninety-four ships, and attacked the 
city of London, intending to burn it. Then we 
read, ‘‘ but there, God be thanked, they experienced 
more harm and evil than they ever thought that 
any citizens could do unto them.” It was evi- 
dently a new thing that mere citizens should defeat 
an army. London within its walls was at this 
time beginning to count as a force in England. 
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The Danish army then turned aside and 
‘wrought the most evil that any army could do 
in burning and harrying and man-slaying, both by 
the sea-coast and among the East Saxons, and in 
Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire.” When they had 
“worked unspeakable evil” the king and the 
witan determined to buy them off with a payment 
of 16,000 pounds of silver, a very large sum in 
those days, for money would then buy twenty 
times as much as at present. The Danish army 
mustered at Southampton, and “ there they were 
victualled from all the realm of the West Saxons,”’ 
while the silver was being collected. 

Then King Ethelred sent Alphege,* Bishop of 
Winchester, and Ethelward, Alderman of Wessex, 
to Olaf, and “ they led Olaf with much worship to 
the king at Andover.” Olaf was baptised and 
promised that “he would never again come un- 
friendly against the English nation.” He returned 
to Norway in 995, and made himself master of that 
land, converting the Vikings to Christianity. In 
the year 1000 he was killed in a sea fight with his 
old ally Sweyn, the still heathen king of Denmark. 

We have in the sagas or songs of the Vikings 
of Iceland, which have come down to us from early 
days, a vivid picture of these times. [The Saga 
of King Olaf of Norway has been translated for us 
by the poet Longfellow. The whole of it is worth 
reading if we would learn the ways both of the 


pirates and of the priests of the north in the tenth 
century. 
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Here are a few lines taken from Longfellow :— 


“ And then the blue-eyed Norseman told 
A Saga of the days of old. 
‘ There is,’ said he, ‘a wondrous book 
Of Legends in the old Norse tongue, 
Of the dead kings of Norroway,— 
Legends that once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day, 
By wandering Saga-men or Scald ; 
Heimskringla is the volume called.” 


And then we take these verses from among 
many :— 
“Loud the angry wind was wailing 
As King Olaf’s ships came sailing 
Northward out of Drontheim Haven 
To the mouth of Salten Fiord. 


** On the bow stood Bishop Sigurd 
In his robes, as one transfigured, 
And the Crucifix he planted, 
High amid the rain and mist. 


“Then baptised they all that region, 
Swarthy Lap and fair Norwegian, 
Far as swims the salmon, leaping, 
Up the streams of Salten Fiord. 


“In their temples Thor and Odin, 
Lay in dust and ashes trodden, 
As King Olaf, onward sweeping, 
Preached the Gospel with his sword.” 


King Ethelred, who bought off Sweyn and 
Olaf in the year 994, is known in history as 
“the Unready.” A _ better translation of the 
old word would be “the Redeless,’”? the man 
without ‘‘ Rede,” that is to say without counsel, 
or without judgment, who always did the wrong 
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thing, fighting when he should have made 
peace, and making peace when he should have 
fought. Again and again he bribed the pirates to 
go away. To obtain the necessary money a tax 
was imposed, which was called the Danegeld. 
The modern German word for money is geld. 
The language of our Saxon ancestors was none 
other than German, but it was an ancient form 
of German. kn the course of centuries it has 
changed in our land into English, and into modern 
German on the Continent. 

Each payment of tribute only made the pirates 
more greedy, and they returned in ever greater 
numbers. But Ethelred had no foresight, and did 
not use the intervals of peace to prepare against 
the enemy. In his distress he turned at last 
for help to the Duke of the Normans. The Duke 
gave him his sister Emma for a queen, and 
she became the mother of a little prince who was 
afterwards King Edward the Confessor. Let us 
take note of the fact that Edward the Confessor 
had a Norman mother. 

At last, in 1013, Sweyn, the heathen, who had 
now become King of Denmark, determined that 
the Danes should no longer merely raid and plunder 
in England, but that England should be conquered, 
and should become a province of the Dariish realm. 
He sailed with a great fleet to the Humber, and 
with him came Canute his son. This was one 
year before the battle of Clontarf, in Ireland. 

Northumbria, and Lindsey, and the Five 
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Burghs submitted to King Sweyn, so that he had 
under him nearly all the old Danelaw, and he 
ordered the people to feed his soldiers and to 
supply him with horses. Then he crossed Watling 
Street to Oxford, and to Winchester, and to 
London, which defended itself bravely. 

At last even London surrendered, and all 
England acknowledged Sweyn as “‘ Full King.” 
King Ethelred sent Queen Emma and her sons 
over the sea to her brother in Normandy, and 
finally he himself escaped to that land. 

At the height of his power in the year 1014, 
Sweyn died suddenly at Gainsborough, on the 
river Trent. The Chronicle tells us that “ all the 
fleet then chose Canute for king.”” But the English 
Witan sent to Normandy for King Ethelred, who 
marched with a “full fyrd ”’ upon Gainsborough, 
and Canute sailed from the Humber round to 
Sandwich, in Kent. 

The struggle continued for two years. Then 
Ethelred died, and “all the witan that were in 
London and the citizens chose Edmund to be 
king, and he boldly defended his kingdom while his 
time lasted.”” This king is known in history as 
Edmund Ironside, for he was a real king, with 
courage and rede. A great battle was fought at 
Assandun in Essex between Edmund and Canute, 
after which it was agreed that England should be 
divided between them. Wessex went to Edmund, 
and Mercia and Northumbria to Canute. But 
before the close of the year Edmund was murdered, 
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and Canute was chosen to be King of All England. 
That was in the year 1016. 

The young Dane was now ruler of a great 
Empire, which included Denmark, and Norway, 
and England. In the first year of his reign—he 
was only twenty-two years old—he married 
Queen Emma, the widow of Ethelred. Unlike his 
father, Sweyn, he was 
a Christian, and be- 
came a very good 
king. He sent his 
Danish army home, 
and only kept a body- 
guard known as his 
Huscarls or House- 
men, and ruled justly 
and mercifully with 
the consent of the 
English. 

From time to time 
Canute went away 
to Denmark, and he 
fought a war in Norway. ‘Towards the end of his 
reign he even made a pilgrimage to Rome. It was 
necessary for him to have deputies in England to 
rule in his absence. Therefore he set up four Earls 
to replace the Saxon Aldermen. In theSwars with 
the Danes the Aldermen, who were the feaders of the 
shire-fyrds, had become very powerful men. Anim- 
portant change was now made in the extent of their 
rule. In the place of-one Alderman for each shire, 
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the same Alderman was given several shires. We 
begin to hear of the Alderman of Wessex, and the 
Alderman of Mercia, as though we were back in 
the days of the Heptarchy. Earl was the Danish 
name given to these greater Aldermen. 

Canute appointed Godwin, an Englishman, to 
be Earl of Wessex, and Leofwine, also an English- 
man, to be Earl of Mercia, and Thurkill, a Dane, 
to be Earl of East Anglia, and Eric, another Dane, 
to be Earl of Northumbria. But presently the 
Northumbrians were defeated at Carham on the 
Tweed by King Malcolm of Scotland, and Canute 
therefore separated the northern part of North- 
umbria, called Lothian, and made it a fifth Earl- 
dom, and he named Malcolm, King of the Scots, to 
be the Earl. Lothian was never again parted from 
the Kingdom of Scotland. 


CHAPTER X. THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


Kine Canute died in the year 1035, and was 
buried at Winchester beside King Alfred. Then 
there followed seven years of disorder, due to a 
mistake made by the dead king. Before his time 
Aldermen had been appointed to lead the national 
fyrd. There was generally one Alderman for each 
shire, but Canute, as we have seen, appointed one 
Karl over a group of shires, so that in fact the 
country was again separated into its old divisions. 
When Canute died, Godwin was Earl of the shires 
of Wessex, Leofric was Earl in several of the shires 
of Mercia, Siward the Dane was Earl of all North- 
umbria south of the Tweed, and Harold, Godwin’s 
son, was Karl of Kast Anglia. Thus the country 
was in danger of falling apart again. Under a 
weak king the great earls would become equal in 
power with the kings of the old Heptarchy. 

The first business after the death of Canute was 
to choose a new king. Leofric of Mercia supported 
one son of Canute, and Godwin of Wessex another 
son, so that there was civil war insthe land. 
Meanwhile Norway and Denmark felk away from 
what had been the empire of Canute. At last, in 
1042, tired of dissension, we learn from the Chronicle 
that “ all men chose Edward to be king.” 

82 
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To understand who this Edward was, and the 
great events which now took place, we must look 
at the map of Europe. Let us carry our minds 
back to the year 800, when Charlemagne was 
crowned Emperor by the Pope at Rome. His 
empire included France and Germany and the 
northern half 
of Italy (see p.. 
60). His de- 
scendants con- 
tinued in that 
empire ior 
nearly two hun- 
dred years, but 
the task of con- 
trolling so vast 
a realm, when 
there were no 
roads on the 
land and pirates 
were on all the seas, was too heavy for any but 
the great founder of the empire. Therefore the 
descendants of Charlemagne divided his dominion 
among them, one becoming King of. France, 
another King of Italy, and a third King of Germany. 
But the German king claimed to be Overlord of 
the whole, and was known as the Emperor. 

Even this division of government was not 
enough. The Norse pirates were harrying the 
coasts and penetrating far inland by the navigable 
rivers. Their raids extended even to Italy, where 
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on one occasion they burned Rome itself. There- 
fore it became necessary to appoint local officers 
for the defence of the more exposed districts. 
These officers were known as Counts. You will 
remember that as early as the fifth century there 
was a Count of the Saxon Shore in Britain. So it 
happened that in France, after the days of Charle- 

magne, there was 
a County of Flan- 
ders in the north, 
‘ and a County of 
“..-~ Paris on the Seine, 
and along the 
Loire were Coun- 
ties of Blois and 
Anjou. Owing to 


Statute Miles 
30 


e the weakness of 
anne me the kings of 
To’ France, who dwelt 


in the hill fortress 
Fig. 27.—NoRMANDY AND THE COUNTIES pal th 
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Counts, who were 
at first merely officers of the Crown, managed to 
obtain for their sons the succession to their posts, 
and thus their counties became hereditary. We 
shall hear of the Counts of Flanders, Anjou, and 
Blois in the chapters which are to.come, but for 
the moment we are concerned with tlie Seine, and 
with Paris and Laon. 

The Norsemen wrought such havoc in France 
that at last, in the year 912, the king bought them 
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off by granting them territory around Rouen on 
the Seine, and along the coast westward to the 
peninsula of Cotentin and the Channel Islands. 
The ceded territory became known as Normandy, 
and Rollo, the Norse leader, became the first Duke 
of the Normans. For a long time, however, he 
was known to his neighbours merely as the Duke 
of the Pirates. 

Rollo and his successors made friends with the 
Counts of Paris, and Normandy and Paris with- 
stood the feeble kings who still ruled at Laon. 
At last, in the year 987, the royal line was over- 
thrown, and the Count of Paris was crowned King 
of France, and the Duke of the Normans acknow- 
ledged him as Overlord. 

Six dukes ruled in Normandy between 912 
and 1035—Rollo, William, three Richards, and 
Robert the Devil. The peasants who tilled 
the soil of Normandy spoke French, for their 
forefathers had been subject to the Roman Empire. 
The conquering Normans were merely the land- 
lords, the rulers, and the soldiers. They were 
what we call an aristocracy. It was only by 
degrees that they forgot their own Norse tongue 
and adopted the French tongue of their subjects. 
Even when they had become French in speech 
the Norman barons still kept their masterful 
Norse character and their virile strength. With 
the French language, however, they learned the 
civilisation of France, which was more advanced 
than that of England, for the old Roman law 
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and the Christian religion had never ceased in 
France. In England, on the other hand, as you 
will remember, for two whole centuries the Anglo- 
Saxons had been heathen and barbarian. 

In the year 1002, Emma, the daughter of Duke 
Richard III, and the sister of Duke Robert the 
Devil, was married, as we have already seen, to King 
Ethelred the Unready of England. She carried 
with her to the English Court the more civilised 
ideas of Normandy. When King Sweyn drove 
Ethelred into exile, it was naturally to Normandy 
that Queen Emma returned with her sons. One 
of these sons was afterwards that Edward whom 
“all men chose” to be King of England in 
1042. 

Young Edward was brought up in Normandy. 
When his mother, Queen Emma, returned to 
England to marry the Danish King Canute, 
Kdward remained behind in Normandy. There 
he spoke French as his mother tongue, and there 
he made the friends of his youth, especially 
among the clergy, who at this time were more 
learned and more pious in Normandy than in 
England. Already they had begun to erect 
splendid churches for their monasteries with round 
arches, in what we describe as the Norman 
style (see Fig. 36, p. 106). v8 

King Canute and Duke Robert the Devil both 
of them died in the year 1035, and there was dis- 
order in Normandy no less than in England. In 
Normandy Duke Robert left for his heir a small 
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boy William, the son of a tanner’s daughter of 
Falaise. The proud Norman barons despised the 
child because of the low birth of his mother, and 
they began to do what they pleased. Each built for 
himself a strong castle, and made private war upon 
his neighbours. In the place of one duke for all 
Normandy, there were now some fifty or sixty 
barons, and the country was miserable. But 
when Duke William was only twenty years old 
he obtained the help of his Overlord the King 
of France, and in the year 1047 defeated his 
rebel barons, and made himself master of his 
duchy. 

Meantime, Edward had become King of Eng- 
land, where his Norman mother, Emma, the 
widow of King Canute, was still living. Edward 
took with him across the Channel many of his 
Norman friends, whom he appointed to such 
positions as Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishop 
of London. Thus there arose a rivalry at court 
between the Norman friends of the king on the 
one hand, and Earl Godwin and the English on 
the other. 

Earl Godwin -was by far the greatest subject of 
the realm. He ruled the southern Earldom, 
which included not only Wessex but Kent, and his 
son Harold was Earl of East Anglia. At one time, 
however, Godwin was exiled, and the Norman 
party were triumphant. Duke William then paid 
a visit to his cousin, King Edward. But Earl 
Godwin returned, and the men of London took his 
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part, so that the Norman bishops had to fly from 
the land. 

During most of Edward’s reign it was Godwin 
who really ruled England, and afterwards his son, 
Earl Harold. Godwin’s daughter was married to 
King Edward, and 
was therefore 
Queen of England. 
When Siward of 
Northumbria died, 
Harold’s brother 
Tostig was made 
Earl in the north, 
so that only Leofric 
remained to oppose 
the House of God- 
win. 

Edward was a 
very pious king, 
and men spoke of 
him as Edward the 


Mercia 
(Léofric) 


Statute Miles Confessor. At his 
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at Westminster in the Norman style. That is not 
the Abbey which stands now, for Edward’s church 
was pulled down at a later time, and a greater 
church still was erected on the site. None the less 
Kdward’s Abbey at Westminster was the grandest 
church in England at the time when it was built. 
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The king came to Westminster in December, 1065, 
“and caused the minster to be hallowed which he 
had built to the glory of God and St. Peter.” 
But he was not himself able to be present at 
the ceremony, for he was taken ill, and died on 
January 5th, 1066. 

Harold, the son of Godwin, was elected to be 
king, although he was not of the royal house. 
For several years he had been the real ruler of 
England. At once he found himself in a position 
of great difficulty. His brother Tostig had been 
ousted from his earldom by the Northumbrians. 
Morcar, the grandson of Leofric, was now Earl of 
Mercia, and the Northumbrians elected Morcar’s 
brother Edwin to take the place of Tostig in the 
north. ‘Tostig appealed to the King of Norway 
for help. 

But that was not all of Harold’s trouble. We 
learn from the Bayeux Tapestry, which was 
worked by some noble Norman ladies, and is still 
preserved at Bayeux, that William of Normandy 
took quick action when the news of Harold’s 
accession reached him. Duke William claimed 
that King Edward had promised him the throne 
of England, and that Harold himself, when ship- 
wrecked on the Norman coast, had once made 
him a promise which was now broken. 

The Bayeux Tapestry gives us a picture of 
Harold on his throne. Then we are shown “an 
English ship coming to the land of Duke William.” 
No doubt that ship brought the news. Then there 
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follow pictures under which is written “here. 
William orders ships to be built,” and then “ here 

they drag the ships to the sea,” and then “ these 

men carry arms to the ships,” and then “ here 

they drag a cart with wine and arms.” 

_ The preparations for the invasion went forward 
through the spring and summer. The barons of 
Normandy brought money and men on the under- 
standing that they should share in the plunder of 
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“They wrought a castle at Hastings-port.” 


England. Meantime there appeared in the heavens 
“a comet star which some men call the hairy star.” 
On the Bayeux Tapestry we have a picture of it, 
and beneath is written, “These men are marvelling 
at the star.” All men thought that the comet 
foreboded great events. 

Meantime King Harold collected ‘‘ such a force 
both by land and sea as no king of the latid had ever 
gathered before,” and he lay through the summer 
in the Isle of Wight. But Duke William did not 
come, and food ran short for King Harold’s men, 
so that on September 8th they were sent to their 
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homes. ‘The English fleet was damaged by a storm 
while sailing round to the Thames. 

Suddenly, when England was thus disarmed, 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, appeared in 
the Humber with three hundred ships to support 
the claim of Tostig. He dreamed of conquering 
England as Canute had done 
before him. LEarls Edwin 
and Morcar met him in 
battle near York on Septem- 
ber 20th, and were defeated. 
But Harold of England heard 
the news and acted with the 
utmost decision. On Sep- 
tember 25th he was already 
at York, with as many of 
the fyrd as he could gather 
together from the south. 


The armies met at Stamford Pevensey Hashing 
Bridge on the River Derwent Re 
east of York, and the English 


: ‘ Fig. 30.—THrE Marcu of 
were victorious. HAROLD TO HASTINGS. 


Three days later, on 
September 28th, Duke William landed at Pevensey, 
‘and as soon as his men were fit they wrought a 
castle at Hastings-port.”” King Harold dashed 
southward from York, and horsemen rode in all 
directions to summon the soldiers from their farms. 
It is said that Earls Edwin and Morcar were not 
active in support of the king. Certain it is that 
they were not present at the Battle of Hastings, 
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which was fought on October 14th. We have the 
story of the great struggle on the Bayeux Tapestry, 
where you may distinguish the Normans, who 
are clean-shaven, from the English, who wear 
moustaches. After six hours of fighting, Harold’s 
right eye was pierced by a falling arrow, and he 
died. The Saxon Chronicle tells us that “There 
were slain 
King Harold 
and his bro- 
thers, and 
many good 
men, and the 
Frenchmen 
held the place 
of slaughter.”’ 
William after- 
wardsfounded — 
an abbe Y Fie. 32.—Witram’s Marcy arrer Hastines. 
where the fight 

took place, and the ruins of that abbey to this day 
bear the name of Battle. 

The Normans now marched on Canterbury, 
and then along Watling Street to the south bank 
of the Thames opposite London, where they 
burned Southwark. ‘Thence they followed the 
south side of the Thames as far as Wallingford, 
where they crossed the river and marched north- 
eastward to Dunstable. There they were met. by 
messengers who surrendered London. By the 
march which the invaders had executed they had 
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cut London off both from the Continent and from 
the Midlands. Duke William was crowned King 
in the new Abbey of Westminster on Christmas 
Day, 1066, less than a year after its hallowing by 
Edward the Confessor. 

Then William returned to Normandy. He had 
conquered London and the south-east, but the 
north and west, which had so ill-supported Harold, 
refused to recognise his dominion. In his absence 
a great rebellion took place. The King of the 
Scots jomed Edwin and Morear in the north. The 
sons of Harold came to Devonshire with a force of 
Irishmen. The Danes threatened to land on the 
east coast. ‘Therefore William returned. He had 
been conciliatory after the battle of Hastings ; 
now he was stern and ruthless. During three 
years he marched through the north and west 
and conquered England utterly. The Vale of 
York he so wasted that for a generation it was a 
wilderness, and many of its people fled from the 
country, some to the lowlands of Scotland, some 
even to enter the service of the Emperor of the 
Kast at Constantinople. The last stronghold 
which held out was the Isle of Ely in the midst of 
the Fens. There Hereward, the last English 
leader, submitted in 1071, and from that date 
William was master of England. 


CHAPTER XI. THE CASTLES AND THE 
ABBEYS 


In order that we may understand what the 
Normans accomplished in England, we must first 
see what England was like in the eleventh century. 

There were about two million people in the 
whole country, most of them peasants cultivating 
the ground. London was the only considerable 
town. It contained perhaps 50,000 people, and 
was walled round. There were large forests and 
marshes, and there were wolves in the wilder 
districts. The country was not divided into fields 
as it is to-day, but lay open. The cultivated land 
was in small strips near the villages. Every 
morning the shepherd drove the flock from the 
fold up on to the downs, and in the autumn the 
swineherd led the pigs into the woods to feed on 
the beechnuts and acorns. 

All the land was divided into manors, over each 
of which was a lord, who was known in Saxon 
times as a Thane, but in Norman times as a Baron. 
He lived in a castle encircled by a moat. You 
entered the castle by a drawbridge, and found 
yourself in a grassy court surrounded by stone walls 


and buildings. The chief room was the great hall, 
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where the lord and his family had their meals 
above the salt and the servants below the salt. 
The hall had no chimney, but a fire burned in the 
centre of the floor, and there was a hole in the roof 
for the escape of the smoke. 

Around the castle was the lord’s demesne, or 
home farm, and beside this were the strips of land 
cultivated by his villeins or serfs. These men were 
not free, nor were they 
exactly slaves. They 
were bound to work 
on the demesne for 
so many days in the 
year, and they might 
not leave the district. 
a7 Saas But so long as they 

Fie. 33.—A Norman Castin. rendered their due 

service, the lord might 
not eject them from their little holdings. They 
lived in wooden huts clustered for greater safety 
near the castle. Within the castle dwelt not only 
the lord’s family, but also his retainers, such as 
his steward, his hayward, and his woodward. 

Beyond the demesne and the holdings of the 
villeins were yet other lands of the manor held by 
freemen, some of whom were knights. The free- 
man who held land on knight’s serviceswas bound 
to supply to his lord in time of war an‘armed horse- 
man for forty days. Most often he did this service 
himself. 

The remainder of the manor was a waste, 
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either forest or moorland, which was tilled neither 
by villein nor freeman. Here the lord of the manor 
hunted, and his tenants had rights of pasture and 
of cutting wood. 

In return for his privileges, the baron not only 
undertook to lead his knights in battle, but also 
administered justice within the manor. He had 
a court for the decision of disputes in which his 
steward or reeve presided. When a new baron 
succeeded his father, his knights did homage to 
him. With bared head and ungirt sword the 
kneeling tenant put his hands between those of 
his lord and took the oath of fealty to him. He 
promised to serve him faithfully and to become 
his man or vassal. 

This was the Feudal System. Each man held 
land of his lord on condition of following him to 
battle. The lord held his land from his overlord 
on the same terms. Hach man promised service 
and held land in return. 

There were some good things and some bad in 
the Feudal System. The spirit of knighthood or 
chivalry was good, as you may see from the cere- 
mony of investing a knight. When a young man 
had served his time as squire to a knight, the great 
day came when he himself was to be raised to 
knighthood. He passed the night alone in a 
church in prayer and meditation. Next morning 
he confessed his sins to the priest. His spurs were 
buckled on by ladies. He knelt before his lord 
and received on his shoulder three blows from the 
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flat of the sword. Then he swore to fight for the 
Christian Faith, to protect the weak, especially 
women, and to be loyal to his lord. He arose a 
knight (see Fag. 37, p. 108). 

On the bad side, however, we must not forget 
that the barons often made private war on their 
neighbour barons, besieging them in their castles, 
and that the wretched villeins suffered, seeing 
their crops destroyed 
and their huts burned. 
However chivalrous 
to one another even 
in their warfare, the 
barons and knights 
had little considera- 
tion for those beneath 

Fic. 34.—A Norman ABBEY. them. 

Here and_ there, 
in the place of a castle and its baron, stood an 
abbey with its monks. The principal building of 
an abbey was the church, and after the Conquest, 
when men had learned to build in the new style, 
this church was often a very noble structure. 
It stood in the form of a cross, with nave and 
choir and transepts. Usually in the south-west 
angle, protected from the north and east winds 
by the nave and the south transept,*were the 
cloisters, a grassy square surrounded by a covered 
walk. On the remaining sides of the cloisters were 
the other buildings of the abbey—the dormitory, 
the refectory or dining hall, and the abbot’s lodging. 
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The manor which lay round the abbey was 
very like the manor round a castle. There were 
a demesne, free holdings, and a waste wherein 
the abbot often hunted. But the villeins in their 
huts were probably better treated than elsewhere, 
for it was the policy of the Church to set the serfs 
gradually free. 

The monks themselves were the best agri- 
culturalists of the day, and they were the architects 
of their own buildings. They took care of the sick 
and relieved the poor, and they had generally a 
hospice or guest house where the traveller might 
find a bed anda meal. In the quiet of the cloister 
some of the community copied manuscripts of the 
Bible and other books, and wrote up the Chronicles 
of the time, sometimes in English or French, but 
more often in Latin. To these monkish chronicles 
we owe most of our knowledge of the early history 
of our country. 

The Church, however, did not only consist of 
monks in their abbeys. There were also parish 
priests, though in early times these were few. 
Their place was taken by travelling monks who 
preached at the village crosses. From time to time, 
however, the lord of a manor decided that he could 
afford to maintain a priest for his own locality and 
to build a little church. Sometimes the lords of 
several manors joined together for this purpose, so 
that many of our modern parishes contain more 
than one manor. 

The country was divided into shires, over each 
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of which in Saxon times the king appointed one 
of the greater barons to be Earl. In Normandy 
such a man was known as a Count, and therefore 
in England we often speak of a shire as a county, 
although we have now no counts among our 
nobility, for we have kept to the old title of Earl. 
All the freeholders of the shire met at certain times 
in what was known as the shire court, where the 
earl and the bishop sat side by side. We must 
not forget that England owed her civilisation to the 
Church. Probably the earl could not write and 
the bishop could. 

In the shire court men were judged by their 
peers or equals. If some wrong had been done in 
one of the manors which the manor court could 
not set right, then the case came before the shire 
court. The accused was found innocent or con- 
demned by his neighbours. They knew the cir- 
cumstances and his character, and they voted as 
they thought right. He might appeal to the 
judgment of God by the ordeal, when he had to 
carry a red-hot iron or to undergo some other 
dangerous test. If he came through without 
serious hurt, he would be pardoned. In Norman 
times, if he were a knight, the ordeal would take 
the form of combat in which he met his accuser 
and fought with him. A priest or a ladyfought by 
proxy, and the proxy was known as atchampion. 

In time of war every man below the rank of 
knight was liable to serve on foot in the fyrd or 
militia, under the lead of the earl. It was this 
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force, gathered from the southern counties, which 
fought under Harold in the Battle of Hastings. 

Over the whole realm was the Witan, or Great 
Council, and there the king presided. We read in 
the Chronicle that the king ‘“‘ wore his crown” 
each year at Easter in Winchester, at Whitsuntide 
in Gloucester, and at Christmas in Westminster. 
The Council consisted of the Archbishops, the 
Earls, the Bishops, the Barons, and the Abbots. 
It included also those knights who held their lands 
directly of the king, for the king had many manors 
of his own scattered over the country. If there 
were a charge against any baron he was tried in 
the Council by his peers. When the king died 
it was the Council which elected his successor from 
the royalfamily. It willbe remembered, however, 
that when Edward the Confessor died, Harold, 
who was not of the royal family, was chosen king 
by the Witan. 

In the later Saxon times the kings were weak 
men, and the earls and thanes did what they liked. 
Moreover, the Church had much decayed, and the 
priests were for the most part neither good nor 
learned. Thus the leaders and rulers of the people 
failed in their duty, and the country was conquered. 
first by the Danes and then by the Normans. 


CHAPTER XII. THE CONQUEROR AND 
HIS SONS 


WILLIAM THE ConQuUEROR died in 1087. He left 
three sons—Robert, William, and Henry. To 
Robert he bequeathed the Duchy of Normandy, 
and he desired that William should succeed him 
as King of England. 3 

In the year 1096 Jerusalem was taken by the 
Turks, and the Christian pilgrims, who in that 
age visited the Holy Land in great numbers, were 
ill-treated. Then Peter the Hermit preached in 
France that there should be a Holy War or Crusade 
against the Turks. With many others, Robert of 
Normandy went off to Palestine. 

Before he returned his brother William died, 
and the Conqueror’s third son, Henry, was elected 
king in his place, though Robert was the elder 
brother. Duke Robert, though a good soldier, 
was a weak ruler. Under him the barons of 
Normandy got out of hand, and there was much 
misery in that land. In the end Henry fought 
with Robert and took him captive, and kept him 
in Cardiff Castle for the remainder of his lite. 
From that time Henry, like his father, ruled both 


as King of England and Duke of Normandy. 
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William I, William II, and Henry I were all 
of them strong rulers. They would stand no 
nonsense from any one when they had made a 
decision. Moreover they were statesmen because 
they had foresight. They saw dangers before they 
came, and guarded against them. They could be 
very cruel when thwarted, but loved order and 
desired peace, so that they were not wantonly 
cruel, but only stern with the object of making 
their will prevail. 

All three of the Norman kings were great 
hunters, and where the chase was concerned they 
were selfish. To this day it has not been forgotten 
that the Conqueror expelled many cottagers in 
order to make the New Forest in Hampshire. 
He desired a great hunting-ground free from 
men near to his royal city of Winchester. 
William IJ, who was called Rufus because of 
his red hair, was slain by an arrow shot by 
an unknown hand in the New Forest, and 
people said that it was a punishment for the 
wickedness which had been done there. This king 
was a bad man, and was hated more than the 
Conqueror. Henry, who succeeded him, was not 
loved, for he was a despot, like his father and 
brother, but people respected him. He was 
known as the Lion of Justice, and also as Beau- 
clerk or the Fine Clerk, for he loved reading and 
writing, which was rare among the kings and 
barons of those days. 

William I confiscated the lands of those who 
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fought against him, and gave them to the 
Normans who came over with him. At the end of 
his reign there were no Saxon earls left, and there 
was only one Saxon bishop. In almost every 
manor there was a Frenchman in the castle; in 
almost every abbey the abbot was a foreigner. 
At the king’s court and in the Great Council only 
French was spoken. The villeins and the smaller 
freeholders continued to speak English, as also 
did the freemen in the little towns and in the 
walled city of London. In the abbeys Latin was 
the language, and therefore the difference between 
foreigner and native was not so marked as else- 
where. 

The Normans marched to Hastings with a 
standard blessed by the Pope. There was at that 
time a great Pope at Rome, Gregory VII, and he 
desired to see a change for the better in the English 
Church. The Normans were the right men to bring 
this about. In the year 1039 an Italian monk, 
named Lanfranc, brought to the Abbey of Bec in 
Normandy the new learning and piety which were 
at that time inspiring the Benedictine monasteries 
of Italy. To Bec came students from far and 
wide to sit at Lanfranc’s feet. When William 
conquered England he raised the great teacher to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury. After Lanfranc 
another Italian, Anselm, was Abbot of Bec, and 
when Lanfranc died Anselm succeeded him in the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. Thus better morals 
and deeper learning were spread through the 
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abbeys of England. At the same time the humble 
Saxon churches, mostly built of wood, were 
replaced by massive cathedrals, many of which 
still adorn our country—at Durham, Ely, Norwich, 

and elsewhere. 
The Conqueror saw that there was not much 
amiss with the government of the shires. What 
was needed was that they should be 


held firmly together in a single realm 
of England, whereas they were in 
=i { danger of falling apart into the old 


Fic. 36.4 Heptarchy. He therefore increased 
Norman Arcu. the power of the shire reeve or 

sheriff, whom he appointed him- 
self. Henceforth it was the sheriff who presided 
at the shire court, not the earl. The sheriff 
“farmed ”’ the king’s revenue. Twice a year, at 
Easter and Michaelmas, he attended the King’s 
Council, and paid to the King’s Treasurer the 
“farm” of his shire. We have the word in 
modern English. A farmer is one who pays a 
rent or fixed sum for his land, and recoups 
himself by employing labourers to till the land. 
So the sheriff paid the farm or rent of the 
shire to the king, and recouped himself from the 
fines paid in the shire court, from the profits of 
the king’s manors within the shire, and from the 
Danegeld, which still continued to be levied, 
though there was no longer much risk of Danish 
invasion. 


King William I sent commissioners into every 
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shire to ascertain what payments were made to 
the king in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
Of every sheriff and of the steward of each manor 
were asked these questions: ‘‘ What is the name 
of your township; who was the lord thereof, or the 
bishop, or the abbot in the days of good King 
_ Edward ; how many thanes, how many freemen, 
how many villeins are there; how many acres, 
and what was their value in King Edward’s time ; 
what is their valuenow; what has each freeman— 
how many oxen, how many cows, how many 
sheep, how many swine?” It was thought a 
tyrannous thing that the king should make such 
an inquiry, but William had his way, and a great 
record was compiled known as Domesday Book. 
We still have that book, written in one large and 
one smaller volume. It is preserved in the Public 
Record Office in London. 

The king’s government was carried on by great 
officers known as the Justiciar, the Treasurer, and 
the Chancellor. These officers were generally 
chosen from among the bishops and the lesser 
barons, who would be ready to help the king in 
controlling the greater barons and the earls. ‘The 
Justiciar was the king’s Prime Minister, and was 
usually a bishop. The greatest of the Justiciars 
was Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, in the days of 
Henry I. The Chancellor was also invariably a 
priest, for he was the king’s secretary. In those 
days the Church offered the only career open 
from the lowest to the highest stations. The 
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great Pope, Gregory VII, was the son of a 
carpenter. 

Thus the Norman kings made a_ powerful 
government, and established their control over the 
shire courts. They set up a methodical system in 
the place of the confusion into which the Saxon 
government had fallen. But there was as yet no 
English Nation. The subjects of the Norman 
kings were English villeins and freemen, French 
barons and knights, and Latin priests. 

To enforce his will in those rough times the 
king needed an efficient army. The old English 
militia was not enough. The new feudal force was 
based on the principle that all the land of the 
country belonged to the king. It had been con- 
fiscated after the Battle of Hastings. Those who 
now held it were merely tenants bound to do 
military service. The barons swore to serve the 
king. Each baron had his group of knights who 
had sworn to serve him. Under each knight was 
a group of freemen. In return the king let out a 
portion of land to each baron, and he in turn sub- 
let to his knights, and they to their freemen. 
Thus the nation was like a pyramid with the king 
at the top. 

The danger of this Feudal System, which 
was established also in France, Germany, and 
Italy, was that a great baron, if he had a 
grievance against the king, might set him at 
defiance and wage war upon him. If he did so, 
then according to their oaths, his knights must 
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follow him against the king. Under a weak king 
there was always danger, therefore, that the ~ 
country would fall apart into a number of almost 
independent baronies. This occurred in France. 
The Duke of the Normans and the other dukes 
and counts gave very little obedience to their 
lord the King of France. 

William the Conqueror foresaw the danger. 
There was his great statesmanship: When he 
distributed the manors of England among the 
Normans, he did not give a group of manors 
to a single baron, but gave him manors scattered 
separately over the country. Thus he made it 
difficult in those days, when the country was 
without roads, for even the greatest subject in 
the land to gather together a considerable army 
against the king. Moreover, in the year 1086, 
William held a Council at Salisbury, and summoned 
to it not only the great tenants who held directly 
of him, but also those who held their lands of his 
barons, and he exacted from all an oath of allegiance 
to himself. For the future, therefore, in England, 
although not in France or Germany, a knight was 
not bound to follow his lord against the king, for 
though he had sworn fealty to his immediate lord, 
he had also sworn allegiance to his king. . 


CHAPTER XIII. THE BARONS AND THE 
CHURCH 


Henry I died in 1135. In his last years he was 
so powerful that no one was able to resist him, 
and there was peace in all England. Commerce in- 
creased and the towns grew, especially London. 
It was a fortunate thing that for seventy years 
after the Battle of Hastings we had able men for 
kings. They were not always good, and were 
often cruel, but they were masterful and brave 
men, who controlled their unruly barons. We 
must not forget that the Norman barons in 
England retained their possessions in Normandy. 
If one of them rebelled against the king in England 
he had his knights from Normandy to support 
him. If he were defeated by the king he could 
retreat to Normandy. Therefore it was that 
Henry I was so anxious to oust his brother Robert 
from his Dukedom. He wished to control the 
barons both in England and Normandy. 

The Norman kings attained their great power 
by being friends with the Church. It will be 
remembered that Lanfranc and Anselm were 
Italians, not Normans, and though many of the 


bishops and abbots were Norman, yet the Church 
111 
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championed the cause of the defeated English. 
Therefore in winning the Church the Conqueror 
made himself also the friend of his English 
subjects. His son Henry married Maud, the 
daughter of King Malcolm III of Scotland. Her 
mother, Malcolm’s queen, was the sister of Edgar 
the Etheling, the last of the Saxon royal family. 
Thus the English could 
eS feel that their own royal 
=A line had been united 
with that of their con- 
aN queror (see p. 114). 
A Little wonder that 
the barons chafed, but 
while Henry lived they 
were powerless. Un- 
fortunately there was 
no one of equal force 
to succeed him. His 
ANANSI son William had been 
Fic. 38.—Nortuern ann drowned in a shipwreck 
SR URES off the Norman coast, 
and he had only a daughter left. No woman had 
ever sat on the throne of England. 

Let us turn to the map of France. There in 
the north, in the twelfth century, were two 
great fiefs of the crown of France; the Duchy of 
Normandy on the Seine, and the County of 
Anjou on the Loire. Matilda, King Henry’s 
daughter, was married to Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou, but the Normans hated the Angevins, 
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with whom they had waged many wars. There- 
fore they supported as successor to the crown 
Stephen, Count of Blois, the first baron of Nor- 
mandy. He was the son of Adela, daughter of 
the Conqueror. Stephen was also Count of 
Boulogne, and when Henry died was in a position 
to cross the Channel at once, whereas Matilda 
was with her husband in Anjou. Stephen came to 
England, was elected ee ae 
King by the Council, cman 
and was welcomed by 
the citizens of London, 
who counted each 
year for more owing 
to their increasing = 
wealth. = 

Matilda of Anjou 
was not, however, Riponé York 
without friends. No- Beverley® 
tably she had on her : a 
side David I of Scot- Fic. 39.—Rivon, York, AND BEVERLEY. 
land, her mother’s 
brother. He invaded the North, but the Church 
sided with Stephen. The Archbishop of York led 
a force against the Scots, who were defeated at 
the Battle of the Standard near Northallerton. 
This battle was so called because it was fought 
round the standards of the great northern churches 
of Ripon, York, and Beverley, which were carried 
in the midst of the English Army. 

Stephen might now have obtained full control of 
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the Etheling. | of Scotland. 
ae ae Paes tis 
| | 
Maud married King Henry I King David I 


of Scotland. 


England, but he made a false step. He quarrelled 
with the Church, and thus united against him 
both barons and bishops. The cause of the quarrel 
appears to have been that old Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury, the great Justiciar of Henry I, was 
becoming very magnificent, and was building 
castles like a lay baron. Stephen arrested him, 
and threw him into prison. All the bishops, in- 
cluding Stephen’s own brother, who was Bishop 
of Winchester, turned against him. At the 
Whitsuntide Council in the year 1140 only one 
bishop attended. Stephen was without. ministers, 
for he had imprisoned his Justiciat, Chancellor, 
and Treasurer, all of whom were bishops. 

Now was the chance of Matilda. Her brother 
was Karl of Gloucester. Her uncle, as already 
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Rufus. married Maud. 
= ee | 
Prince William Matilda Duke and 
(drowned 1120 in married ing 
the White Ship). Count Geofirey Stephen. 
of Anjou. 


Duke and King Henry II. 


said, was King of Scotland. Civil war broke out 
in England, and King Stephen was taken prisoner 
at Lincoln. But his Queen raised an army in 
Kent and captured the Earl of Gloucester. The 
two prisoners were exchanged. ‘Then the fortune 
of war turned in Stephen’s favour. Matilda was 
besieged at Oxford, but she escaped from Oxford 
Castle over the snow in the night in a white dress. 

All government ceased. Livery baron in the 
land was a law unto himself. He built castles, 
taxed his manors, coined his own money, and 
waged private war. At last, after this state ot 
things had continued for a dozen years, everyone 
grew tired of the misery, even the leaders on 
the two sides. Stephen came to terms with 
Matilda at Wallingford in 1153. The King felt 
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that he was nearing his end, and he had no 
children old enough to succeed him. Therefore 
he recognised the claim of Henry, Matilda’s 
young son. In 1154 Stephen died, and Henry 
came to the throne. 

Henry II was one of the greatest of our kings. 
It was his task to restore peace, and to continue 
the work of ordering the realm which had been 
begun by the Conqueror and his sons. How 
important was that work we may understand 
from what had happened under the weak King 
Stephen. 

Henry was the son of Count Geoffrey of Anjou, 
who was known as Geofirey Plantagenet. The line 
of kings who descended from him are called the 
Plantagenets. Planta genesta is the Latin name 
of the broom plant, a sprig of which Count Geoffrey 
wore in his helmet when he went to battle in full 
armour. It was necessary for the knights of that 
time to bear some mark which would identify 
them to their friends, for when the vizors of their 
helmets were down their faces were hidden. For 
the same reason each bore a device on his shield. 
On the King of England’s shield were three 
leopards passant ; on the King of Scotland’s shield . 
was a lion rampant. This is the origin of the 
armorial bearings which we still use. for purposes 
of decoration. 

Events followed one another rapidly in Henry’s 
young life. At sixteen he was knighted at Carlisle 
by his great uncle King David. At seventeen 
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he succeeded his father in the County of Anjou, 
and the Duchy of Normandy. At nineteen he 
married a great heiress, Eleanor, Duchess of 
Aquitaine. At twenty-one he became King of 
England. He was a big strong man with a thick 
short neck, and very impressive although pro- 
minent eyes. He was careless in his dress, a great 
hunter, moderate in his living, and tireless in his 
work. 

Stephen died on the 25th October, 1154, but 
owing to bad weather in the Channel it was not 
until December 8th that Henry was able to land 
in England—an instance of the difficulties of 
government in the olden times. Meanwhile the 
kingdom had been ruled by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose secretary was Thomas Becket, 
a young clerk in holy orders, the son of a London 
merchant of Norman descent. On Henry’s 
arrival he took Becket to be his Chancellor, 
and set to work at once to re-establish peace in 
the land. 

His first step was to secure the destruction of 
the castles which had been built during the 
disorders of Stephen’s reign. It is said that there 
were no less than 1115 of them. For the most 
part the barons made little resistance, but 
William of Aumale held out in his castle of 
Scarborough, and Henry had to march against 
him and take it. Then he crossed England to 
besiege and destroy the great castle of Bridgnorth 
held by Hugh of Mortimer. Their names tell you 
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that these barons were French, for Aumale and 
Mortimer are places in Normandy. Henry was 
already master of Normandy, hence the ease of his 
victory in England (see p. 111). 

Other measures were now taken to reduce 
the fighting Loe of the barons. Above all King 
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Fie. 40.—SomE OF THE MEppIavaAL 
CASTLES. 


mercenary army for his foreign wars. 
of this measure was twofold, 


bring their knights 
to his French wars 
as a condition of 
the tenure of their 
lands. He required 
the presence of the 
barons themselves, 
but took from them 
instead of knight 
service a payment 
in money which 
was known as 
scutage. With that 
money he hired a 
The effect 
On the one hand 


the knights became less warlike, and on the other 
hand the king obtained an independent force. 
Thus Henry Il completed the work 6f controlling 
his kingdom which had been begun by the 
Conqueror. 

It was well that King Henry reduced his 
barons to order in the early part of his reign, 
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for in the latter part he quarrelled with the 
Church. Becket had ceased to be his Chancellor 
or Secretary, and had become Archbishop of 
Canterbury. A priest at this time could only be 
condemned in the Church courts, and in those 
courts could only be punished with the censure 
of the Church. 
Even if he were 
a murderer he 
could not be 
hanged. Henry 
desired to try 
priestly crimi- 
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to the Continent, and remained out of England 
for six years. 

While he was absent King Henry desired to 
have his eldest son crowned as his successor. It 
was the privilege of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to perform the ceremony of coronation, 
but Becket was abroad and other bishops took 
his place. He returned in great wrath, and 
- excommunicated these bishops. King Henry 
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had now gone to France. Hearing what the 
Archbishop had done, and being very aggravated, 
he angrily said that he wished that he were rid 
of him. Four knights of the court overheard 
the king’s words, and hurried to Canterbury, and 
slew Archbishop Becket in the Cathedral. Henry 
had forced so many changes on England that 
he was unpopular, although as we now see his 
changes were for good. Becket had withstood 
the king, and the people looked upon him as 
their champion. Therefore they regarded him 
as a martyr, and for more than three centuries 
men made pilgrimages to pray at the shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

The Pope was very angry, and it was likely 
that the bishops would turn against the king. But 
Henry remembered that the troubles of King 
Stephen had come upon him because he had 
quarrelled with his bishops. Therefore he re- 
solved to make atonement. He invaded Ireland, 
which the Pope had given to him early in his 
reign. Certain of the barons under the lead of 
Richard of Clare, who was known as Strongbow, 
had been sent to take possession, but the king 
himself had not yet done as the Pope desired. 
It will be remembered that the Irish Church 
became independent of Rome during the two 
centuries when the English were still heathen. 
Even in the twelfth century the Church of St. 
Patrick had not fully accepted the Pope’s authority. 
Therefore it was that Ireland had been given 
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to the King of England. Henry now established 
the English power in Ireland, but did not 
conquer the whole island. On his return to 
England in 1174, he went to Canterbury and 
did penance, allowing the monks of the Abbey to 
scourge him as he knelt at Becket’s tomb. 

The Pope forgave Henry, but his latter days 
were unfortunate. In France he ruled over 
territories as large as all England. He was 
Duke of Normandy, Count of Anjou, and by the 
right of his wife, Duke of Aquitaine (see Fig. 38, 
p. 112). His dominions extended from the foot 
of the Pyrenees to the shore of the English 
Channel. But his sons, Richard and John, whom 
he had put to rule his French provinces, set him 
at defiance and fought against him. Their 
mother, Eleanor of Aquitaine, abetted them, and 
King Henry died of a broken heart. 


Geoffrey, Count of Anjou = Matilda, daughter of King Henry I 


Henry IJ, King of England, = Eleanor, Duchess 
Duke of Normandy, Count of Anjou | — of Aquitaine. 


Richard I. Geoffrey John, a loses 
| Normandy and Anjou, 
Arthur. but keeps Aquitaine. 
Henry III 
: | 
‘Edward I 
Edward II 


| 
Edward III, 
who takes Calais. 


CHAPTER XIV. MAGNA CARTA 


Henry IT died on the continent after making a 
treaty of peace with the French king, who had 
been helping the Princes Richard and John 
against their father. Richard was immediately 
proclaimed Duke in Normandy, and crossing to 
England was crowned King at Westminster in 
1189. But he remained in England only for a 
few weeks, for he was anxious to take part in a 
crusade against the Saracens or Arabs. 

This was the third crusade against the infidels 
for the recovery of the Sepulchre of Christ. The 
first was that in which Duke Robert of Normandy, 
the brother of William II, took part. The 
Crusaders established a Christian kingdom at 
Jerusalem, but in King Richard’s days a great 
leader, Saladin, arose among the Saracens, and 
drove the Christians out of the Holy Land. 

Richard, the Lion-hearted, as he was called 
by his people, was a different sort of man from his 
father. He was tall and powerful, and splendid 
in his dress, and stately in his bearing. Every 
inch a warrior, he loved fighting for its own 


sake. It was determined that he should set sail 
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for the Holy Land in magnificent style. To raise 
money the offices of State were sold to the 
highest bidder, and large sums were extorted 
from the Jews, who had come to England with 
the Normans and were hated by the English. 

The Bishop of Ely was appointed to rule the 
country as Justiciar in the king’s absence, and 
Richard left England to join the King of France, 
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who was to accompany him on the Crusade. The 
armies of the two kings landed in Palestine, and 
laid siege to the fortress of Acre in 1191, Owing 
to the fine generalship and personal bravery of the 
King of England, Acre was taken, but the King of 
France quarrelled with Richard, and returned home 
with his army, leaving Richard to continue the 
Crusade alone. For several months he struggled 
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with his small force against the hosts of Saladin, 
but though he won many brilliant victories, he 
was not able to take Jerusalem. It is recorded 
of him that once, when about ten miles away, he 
was told that from a certain point he could get a 
glimpse of the Holy City, but he refused to look, 
saying that if he were not worthy to win the city 
for the Cross he was not 
worthy to look upon it. 
Between him and Je- 
rusalem lay Saladin’s == fi 
army, and Richard : MEDITERRANEAN / 
knew that success was ===" 
impossible. 

In the mean time 
the King of France 
returned home angry 
and began to intrigue 
in England. More and 
more money wasneeded 
for the war in Palestine, and the Bishop of Ely, on 
whom fell the duty of raising taxes, became very 
unpopular. King Philip of France gave his help 
to Prince John, who expelled the Bishop of Ely 
from office and proclaimed himself Regent. As 
a reward for their support the men of London 
were granted a new and more liberal charter. or 
a year John continued to be King of England in 
all but name. 

Early in 1193, however, the country was 
amazed to learn that King Richard was a prisoner 
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in a German castle. Realising the hopelessness 
of the task which he had undertaken, he had 
made peace with Saladin, and desirous of return- 
ing to England with the utmost speed, had left 
his army to sail through the Mediterranean while 
he himself travelled overland in disguise. He was 
recognised and arrested by his enemies, who threw 
him into prison. There, tradition says, he was 
discovered by his favourite minstrel, Blondel, who 
heard his master’s voice through the window of 
his cell. Philip of France and John did their best 
to keep Richard in prison, but his captor agreed to 
release him on the payment of a ransom of 150,000 
marks, an immense sum in those days. The 
money was obtained in about a year by taxation in 
England, and in 1194 Richard returned. 

It was owing to the loyalty of Hubert Walter, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that the ransom was 
raised for the king’s release, notwithstanding 
the efforts of John. No sooner did Richard land 
than the people came over to his side. John fled 
to the continent, and Richard was re-crowned king 
at Westminster. He only remained for a few 
months in England, and then left the country for 
the last time. The remaining five years of his 
life were spent in a war with Philip of France. In 
England, Hubert Walter, Archbishep of Canter- 
bury, ruled as Justiciar. Richard Was mortally 
wounded in the year 1199 during the siege of 
a French castle. 


There was now a dispute as to the succession 
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to the throne. The choice lay between Prince 
John and Prince Arthur, who was the son of 
John’s elder brother Geoffrey. According to the 
modern law Arthur would have been king, but in 
those rough days it was often inconvenient to have 
a child for king. Arthur was only twelve years 
old, and he was not chosen either in Normandy 
or Aquitaine or England, though Anjou sup- 
ported him. In May, 1199, John landed in 
England and was crowned at Westminster. 

In 1203 Prince Arthur disappeared. His fate 
is not certainly known, but it is very probable 
that he was put to death by John’s orders. 
Philip of France immediately commanded John 
to appear before him on the charge of having 
murdered his nephew, and on his refusal invaded 
Normandy. Castle after castle was taken, and 
by the end of 1204 all Normandy and Anjou had 
been lost. Of the great continental possessions 
which John inherited, only a part of Aquitaine 
remained to him. 

Archbishop Hubert Walter died in 1205, and 
on the question of his successor a quarrel arose 
between the king and the Church. The right of 
choosing the Archbishop lay with the monks of 
Canterbury, though in the past they appear to 
have consulted the king before making their 
choice. It was agreed to appeal to the Pope to 
settle the dispute. The Pope nominated Stephen 
Langton, a learned English priest. The king 
refused to accept him, confiscated the estates of 
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the Archbishopric, and expelled the monks. The 
Pope replied by placing England under an 
Interdict. All the churches were closed, the 
dead were not buried in consecrated ground, and 
marriages had to be celebrated in the churchyards. 
Most of the higher clergy left the country. The 
enraged king confiscated the property of the 
churches. Then the Pope dealt a final blow. 
He excommunicated John, or in other words 
proclaimed him an outcast from the Church. He 
absolved the English from their allegiance to 
him, and ordered Philip of France to invade 
England on behalf of the Church. This was decisive. 
John made an abject surrender. He agreed to 
all the Pope’s demands, and accepted Langton as 
Archbishop. 

No sooner had King John come to terms with 
the Pope than he commenced another and even 
more disastrous quarrel. He wished to invade 
France, and called upon his barons to follow him. 
The barons, especially those of the north, held that 
they were not obliged to follow the king in a war 
outside the British Isles. John left for France 
with an army of paid troops, but was there 
defeated. He returned to England only to find 
the barons more determined than ever to resist 
his demands. The quarrel became worsé; and the 
barons decided to fight. Archbishop Langton 
went over to their side, and John was left with 
only a small force of foreign soldiers. “‘The Army 
of God and the Holy Church,” as the rebels were 
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called, entered London, and were well received by 
the citizens. Thus the Barons, the Church, and 
the men of London were united against the king, 
and before that combination he was powerless. 
He took refuge in Windsor Castle, and the army 
of the barons marched from London and camped 
before the Castle. John surrendered, and on the 
15th June, 1215, signed Magna Carta, or the 
Great Charter. 

Magna Carta, which was confirmed many times 
by later kings, is the foundation of our rights as 
subjects of the Crown. Let us recite a few of its 
more important clauses : 


“ John, by the Grace of God King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy and Aqui- 
taine, Count of Anjou, to the Archbishops, Bishops, 
Earls, Barons, Justiciars, Sheriffs, Reeves, and all 
his faithful subjects, greeting : 

‘‘Know that we have conceded, and by this 
our charter have confirmed, for us and our heirs 
for ever, that :— 

“The Church of England shall be free, and 
have her whole rights, and her liberties inviolable. 

“No scutage or aid shall be imposed in our 
kingdom, unless by the Great Council of our 
kingdom; except for ransoming our person, 
making our eldest son a knight, and once for 
marrying our eldest daughter ; and for these there 
shall be paid only a reasonable aid. 

«The city of London shall have all its ancient 
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liberties and free customs, as well by land as by 
water. 

“No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or 
outlawed, or banished, or any ways destroyed, save 
by the lawful judgment of his peers. 

“We will sell to no man, we will not deny to 
any man, either justice or right. 

** As soon as peace is restored, we will send out 
of the kingdom all foreign soldiers, who are come 
with horses and arms to the prejudice of our people. 

“Wherefore we will and command, that the 
Church of England be free, and that our subjects 
have and hold all the aforesaid liberties, rights, 
and concessions, well and peaceably, freely and 
quietly, fully and wholly, to themselves and their 
heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things and places, 
for ever. It is sworn that all the things aforesaid 
shall be observed in good faith. Given under our 
hand, in the meadow called Runingmede, between 
Windsor and Staines, the 15th day of June, in 
the seventeenth year of our reign.” 


The right of every man to be tried by his peers, 
that is to say, by his equals, instead of by officers 
appointed by the king, is the foundation stone of our 
freedom. No Englishman may be condemned on 
a serious charge except by the verdict of a jury. 
The Great Charter was sealed by the king, in the 
presence of nine archbishops and bishops, fifteen 
of the greater barons, and the Mayor of London. 

But John had no intention of keeping his word. 
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He determined to crush the barons, and spent 
large sums in buying the services of foreign 
troops. At first he was successful, and many of 
the castles of the barons fell before him. Then 
the barons turned to the King of France. They 
promised that his son Louis should be King of 
England if he would help to defeat John. Louis 
landed in England. Canterbury and Rochester 
were soon in his hands, and London received 
him gladly. Windsor and Winchester surrendered 
to him soon afterwards. In October, 1216, when 
the result of the struggle was still doubtful, John 
died at Newark, leaving a son, Henry, only nine 
years of age. 


CHAPTER XV. THE FIRST PARLIAMENT 


ON the death of John there was at once a 
change of feeling among the barons. Many who 
had opposed the king now rallied to the help of 
his son, and Louis lost support. William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, was appointed Regent, and 
under him the young king’s forces were victorious. 
In May, 1217, Louis was defeated at the Battle of 
Lincoln, and a few months later the English fleet 
destroyed the French fleet in the Straits of Dover. 
Louis retired to France, and Henry III was firmly 
seated on the throne of England. 

He was king for fifty-six years. For the first 
sixteen years of this long reign England was ruled 
by Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciar. De Burgh set 
himself to make good the ruin of the last reign, and 
to erect once more the strong system of govern- 
ment which had been established by William I 
and Henry II. He checked the power of the more 
turbulent barons, and sent into exile many of 
the foreign adventurers who had come into 
England under King John. 

But De Burgh was dismissed in 1232, and 
foreigners were again made the chief officers of 


state. The condition of the country passed from 
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bad to worse. The royal extravagance necessitated 
heavy taxation, and though the Great Charter was 
repeatedly confirmed by the king in return for 
money, its provisions were as often broken. 

There is a bright side, however, to the history 
of this time. Early in the thirteenth century a 
new religious movement sprang up on the Con- 
tinent. In Italy a monk, Francis of Assisi, saw 
that the Church was becoming corrupt because of 
increasing wealth, and that the monks were idle 
in their monasteries instead of active among the 
people. Therefore he founded a new order, since 
known as the Franciscan Friars. These men vowed 
to live lives of poverty, in imitation of Christ when 
on earth, in order that they might dwell among 
the poorest of the land, and minister to them. The 
Franciscans were known in England as the Grey 
Friars. In Spain another order, the Dominicans or 
Black Friars, was founded about the same time by 
a monk named Dominic. 

Early in the reign of Henry III these two new 
orders of priests came to England. The Grey 
Friars laboured in the poorest quarters of the 
towns, but the Black Friars went chiefly to the 
seats of learning, and there tried to set a new 
example of Christian life. The Schools of Oxford, 
of which we hear first in the reigit of Henry II, 
became a centre of Dominican activity. There 
were also many Dominican Friars in London, and 
to-day Blackfriars Bridge bears their name. 

Now were built magnificent churches in 
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the pointed style of architecture. This style was 
perfected in France, but was soon brought to Eng- 
land. The Abbey of Westminster, which had been 
built by the Confessor, was demolished and rebuilt 
in the new way. Salisbury Cathedral was also 
erected at this time. 

But discontent increased in England. The bishops 
and the barons were united in opposing the personal 
rule of the king and his foreign advisers. 
Not only was the extravagance of the 
royal court such as to necessitate heavy 
taxation, but the Pope was demanding 
large sums from the king for a war in 
Sicily. In 1254 the king, beinginurgent 4,, 46 Aw 
need. of money, agreed to an important arty Ene- 
change. Two knights from each shire, ae 
elected by the shire-court, were sum- *?- 108) 
moned to aCouncil which made a grantof taxesto the 
king. This was the first step towards a Parliament 
elected by the people of the country, for the Great 
Council had hitherto consisted only of the barons, 
and the bishops, and the other Tenants in Chief. 

In the year 1258 the harvest failed, and thou- 
sands were dying of starvation. None the less the 
king demanded on behalf of the Pope a general 
tithe of all property. The patience of the barons 
was exhausted, and they took up arms against 
the king under the lead of Simon de Montfort, 
who was married to the king’s sister. Henry 
yielded, and called a Council to meet at Oxford. 
This Council was afterwards known among the 
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friends of the king as the Mad Parliament. Fifteen 
men were appointed by it to form a standing com- 
mittee to advise the king. Henry swore to consult 
with them, but after a few years the Pope absolved 
him from his oath, and he began to rule despotically 
again. Thereupon the barons made war upon him 
under Simon de Montfort, and in February, 1264, 
defeated him at Lewes in Sussex, taking him and 
his son Prince Edward prisoner. Before the close 
of the year Simon de Montfort called a Parliament. 
He summoned not only two knights from each 
shire, but also two burgesses from each town. 
Together with the bishops and the barons they 
met at Westminster in January, 1265. This was 
the first complete Parliament of England. Let us 
picture the members riding to the king’s palace 
at Westminster on horseback. 

Unfortunately de Montfort quarrelled with 
the Earl of Gloucester, who was the most powerful 
of the barons. At the same time Prince Edward 
escaped from captivity. He was out riding with 
his guards, and got them to ride races together, 
while he looked on. When their horses were 
thoroughly tired the Prince galloped away. The 
Karl of Gloucester joined him, and in August, 
1265, at the Battle of Evesham, de Montfort was 
defeated and killed, and the king’s government 
was restored. Prince Edward now ruléd wisely in 
his father’s name. Most of the reforms for which 
de Montfort had fought were granted, and the 
country became peaceful. 
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CHAPTER XVI. EDWARD I 


WE now come to one of the greatest kings in 
English history. When Henry III died in 1272, 
his son Edward was thirty-three years old, and 
was crusading in Palestine. He did not reach 
England for his coronation until 1274. We are 
told that he was a man “of fine build and lofty 
stature, exceeding the height of the ordinary 
man by a head and shoulders. His abundant hair 
was yellow in childhood, black in manhood, and 
snowy white in age.” A brilliant soldier, he was 
also a wise law-giver, for Simon de Montfort had 
been the guide of his youth. 

King Edward saw at once what was the work 
which lay before him. Though de Montfort had 
been defeated and killed at Evesham, it was clear 
that the absolute rule which had been claimed 
by John and Henry III was no longer possible, 
and that the nation must be given a share in its 
own government. Edward resolved to trust his 
people. His very name endeared him to them, 
for it took them back to the days of the Confessor, 


before the Normans conquered them. Edward 
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at once gave up the idea of trying to reclaim the 
continental possessions which had been lost by 
his grandfather John, and determined if it were 
possible to unite under one crown the whole island 
of Great Britain. 

He began by demanding of Llewellyn, Prince 
of Wales, an oath of allegiance. From the 


days of King > 
Alfredthe south a = 
and centre of 5 agro - 
Wales had Ye 


usually been 
subject to Eng- 
land, because it 
was easy to go 
from the Eng- 
lish plain up 
the valleys of 
the Usk, Wye, 22 
and Severn. 
But the north 
of Wales, espe- = 
cially the rug- ——— 
ged district of Fie, 48.—Wauus. 
Snowdon, was 
practically independent. On Llewellyn’s refusal to 
do homage, Edward marched against him, and 
drove him behind the Range of Snowdon, while the 
fleet of the Cinque Ports sailed round to the Menai 
Strait, and cut off his retreat into Anglesea. 

The Cinque Ports were originally the five 
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ports of Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and 
Hastings, which carried on the traffic with the 
Continent opposite. The 
— ancient towns of Rye and 
- Winchelsea were after- 
wards added. To these 
seven towns special privi- 
leges were granted by the 
Saxon and Norman kings, 
= and in return they under- 
Fic. 49.—Tue Crxqun Ports. took to supply ships in 
time of war. 

Llewellyn was obliged to submit. English 
law and rule were introduced into Wales, and 
for five years the country was peaceful. But 
in 1282 Llewellyn revolted, being inspired by 
the Welsh bards, who predicted the overthrow of 
the Saxons and the return to life of King Arthur 
to assist in the struggle. Llewellyn was defeated 
and slain beside the river Wye, and Wales was 
completely subdued. In 1284 a son was born to 
King Edward in Carnarvon Castle, and was pro- 
claimed Prince of Wales, a title ever since borne 
by the eldest son of the King of England. 

The conquest of Wales occupied the first 
ten years of Kdward’s reign. In the meantime, 
to obtain the necessary money and t& secure 
the support of his people, he made® a series 
of great laws for the better government of 
England. 

By the Statute of Winchester in 1285 provision 
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was made for the maintenance of order throughout 
the land. The country was divided into districts 
called hundreds, and each of these hundreds 
became responsible for the crimes committed 
within it. Every man was bound to assist “in 
watch and ward,” that is to say, in the keeping 
of order and in the arrest of criminals. In order 
to see that this act was carried out, two knights, 
called Justices of the Peace, were appointed in 
each shire. From that day to this Justices of the 
Peace have always been appointed. 

In 1290 Edward made an order expelling the 
Jews from England. They were accused of usury 
and of clipping the coinage. His action so pleased 
the people, who hated the Jews, that Parliament 
granted him a special sum of money by way of 
thanks. For the next four centuries Jews were 
not allowed to live in England. 

In the same year that the Jews were expelled, 
Edward’s queen, Eleanor of Castile, died at Harby, 
near Lincoln. The king ordered her body to be 
taken to Westminster Abbey for burial, and at 
each place where the procession stopped for the 
night he had a cross erected. In all thirteen 
crosses were put up, the last being at the village 
of Charing close to Westminster. The Cross 
erected by Edward I stood at Charing for nearly 
four centuries, and the name of Charing Cross still 
remains in London. 

We must now turn our attention to the 
struggle with Scotland, which occupied the rest of 
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the reign of Edward I. Scotland had been united 
into a single kingdom by Kenneth MacAlpine, and 
we have learned that in the days of Edward the 
Elder this kingdom became subject to England, for 
the Scots “‘chose Edward as father and 
lord.” Edward I wished to unite the two 
crowns and he therefore proposed the 
marriage of his son, Edward Prince of 
Wales, with the young Queen of Scotland. 
After some opposition the Scottish Lords 
consented, but the design was frustrated 
by the death of the Queen on a voyage & 
from Norway to Scotland. es. 

John Balliol and Robert Bruce then Gross. 
contested the Scottish Crown. Both were 
descended from the royal line of Scotland, but there 
was dispute as to which was the rightful king. The 
matter was referred to Edward, who decided in 
favour of John Balliol, but demanded that the King 
of England should be recognised as overlord of 
Scotland. He maintained that he had inherited 
this right from Edward the Elder, and seeing 
that he was ready if necessary to make good his 
claim by force of arms the Scots agreed. For 
a few years there was peace between the two 
countries, but Scotland’s opportunity came in 
1295, when England was at war with France. The 
Scots made an alliance with the French and 
renounced their allegiance to England. 

Edward was now in a difficult position, but 
he determined to rely on the support of his 
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people. He summoned a Parliament to West- 
minster, and here is what he wrote in the writs 
of summons. “A most righteous law ordains 
that what touches 
all should be ap- 
proved by all. So it 
evidently appears 
that new dangers 


w& 
: % Wy Me > 
ete ee should be met in 
z % ty, ye He ray 
By py by AS . 
ant se ex common. The King 
«Gr of France has beset 
wt smi§eane® ; 
ay, Ene = my realm with a 
hie HIG ‘Stirlin ng Bridge= 


puonocrourt® cl ae great fleet and a 

Falkirk = gon Hilt Great multitude of 
warriors, and pro- 
poses, if his power 
be equal to his un- 
righteous design, to 
blot out the English 
Fic, 52.—Tue Scormsn Barrizrrerps. tongue from the face 

of the earth.” 

The Parliament met in November, 1295. The 
barons and knights formed one house, the 
burgesses a second, and the clergy a third, and 
each house made separate grants to the king. 
The barons and knights offered one-eleventh of 
the income of those they represented, the clergy 
one-tenth, and the burgesses one-seventh. 

Two armies were prepared for the war 
against France and Scotland. The expedition to 
France was unsuccessful, but Edward conducted 
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the Scottish campaign in person. Berwick was 
taken, and the English army marched towards 
Edinburgh by the coast road. At Dunbar, in the 
narrow passage between the hills and the sea, it 
was met by the Scots. By masterly strategy 
Edward gained a great victory, and the way into 
the heart of Scotland lay open. Balliol surren- 
dered, and Edward continued his triumphant 
march through the east of Scot- 
land as far north as Banff and 
Elgin. He brought back from 
Scone the sacred stone on which 
the Scottish kings had _ been 
crowned from time immemorial, 
and presented it to the monks 
of the Abbey Church of West- 
minster. It has rested ever since 
under the seat of the Coronation 
Chair of England. 

Scotland seemed crushed, and eS a ae 
Edward returned to London. Be ra are 
But in his absence the Scots rose 
in revolt under the lead of a brave knight, Sir 
William Wallace. In 1297 Wallace routed the 
English army at Stirling Bridge, and drove them 
out of Scotland. Edward was abroad at the time. 
He returned in haste to London, and after promis- 
ing not to raise any taxes without the consent of 
Parliament, he gathered an army and marched 
into Scotland. He met Wallace at Falkirk, about 
ten miles south of Stirling, and won a great victory 
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over him with only small loss. Wallace held out 
against the English for another seven years, but 
in 1305 was betrayed into Edward’s hands, brought 
to London, and executed as a rebel. 

The execution of Wallace was a great mistake. 
The Scots regarded him as a hero and a martyr, 
and the country rose again against the English. 
Robert Bruce, a grandson of the Bruce who had 
contested the throne with Balliol fifteen years 
before, put himself at the head of the people, and 
was crowned king at Scone in March, 1306. 
Edward spent a year in preparation for what he 
intended to be the final conquest of Scotland, 
and then marched northward, but only reached 
Carlisle, where he died in July, 1307, after Making 
his son Edward promise never to rest two nights 
in the same place until Bruce was overthrown. 

But Edward II was quite unfit to complete his 
father’s work. Careless and indolent, he preferred 
to waste his time in the company of low-born 
favourites. He abandoned the war with Bruce, 
and went over to France, leaving as Governor of 
England his favourite Piers Gaveston, a native of 
Gascony. This man had long exercised an evil 
influence over the young king, and had _ been 
banished from the country by Edward I. 

Gaveston soon quarrelled with, the English 
barons, and headed by the Earl of Lancaster they 
demanded his dismissal. Parliament met, and 
Gaveston was again banished. The foolish king 
recalled him, and then the barons determined to 
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take matters into their own hands. Under the 
Earl of Lancaster they took up arms, captured 
Gaveston, and executed him. 

Meanwhile, in Scotland Robert Bruce reduced 
one after another the castles which were held 
against him. By the beginning of 1314 the only 
important fortress still in English hands was 
Stirling Castle. For once Edward II was induced 
to make an effort. He marched into Scotland 
with a great army. At Bannockburn, two miles 
south of Stirling, the English and Scottish met, 
and the English were defeated by Bruce. His 
army was much smaller than that of Edward, 
but he was a fine general, whereas Edward was 
utterly incompetent. Instead of leading his men 
as his father would have done, he remained 
safely in the rear, and fled from the field when he 
saw the day was lost. Bruce was now master of 
all Scotland, and invaded England as far south 
as York. Then Edward in despair made peace. 

The king now came under the influence of new 
favourites, and Parliament demanded their banish- 
ment. The barons took up arms against them, 
just as they had against Gaveston. At first the 
king was successful. The Earl of Lancaster was 
captured and executed, and Roger Mortimer, 
another leader of the barons, was imprisoned. 
But Mortimer escaped to France, and was there 
joined by the king’s own wife, Queen Isabella, who 
brought her son, the Prince of Wales, with her. 
In 1326 Mortimer and Isabella landed in Suffolk 
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and proclaimed that they had come to avenge 
the death of Lancaster. The people flocked to 
the Queen’s standard, and the king and _ his 
favourites fled. They were soon taken, however, 
and Parliament was called together. It renounced 
its allegiance to Edward II, and made his young 
son king. A few months later the deposed king 
was murdered in Berkeley Castle. 

During the reigns of Edward I and Edward II, 
which together lasted fifty years, Wales was 
conquered, but Scotland became completely in- 
dependent of England and friendly to France. 
In the meantime, the feudal system slowly 
broke down. The land began to be worked by 
tenant farmers, who paid rents instead of render- 
ing military service. At the same time, though 
the barons of the country still exercised great 
power, the freemen of the shires and the burgesses 
of the towns began to take a real share in the 
government of the country. By the end of the 
reign of Edward II the consent of the Commons, 
as they came to be called, was necessary for legis- 
lation and for the raising of taxes. Members of 
Parliament were paid for their services at West- 
minster, the Parliament of 1322 ordering that 
each knight was to receive 4s. a day, and each 
citizen or burgher 2s. a day for attendance. 


CHAPTER XVII. THE HUNDRED YEARS’ 
WAR 


Epwarp III was only sixteen years old when he 
was proclaimed king. For the first three years of 
his reign the government of the country was in the 
hands of Mortimer and Queen Isabella, but in 
1330 Mortimer was arrested by the king’s orders, 
and was charged with having been concerned in 
the murder of Edward II. He was found guilty of 
high treason, and was executed. Queen Isabella 
was banished from court for the rest of her life. 

Edward III was not unlike his grandfather, 
Edward I. He soon won the love of his subjects, 
and retained it until nearly the close of his long 
reign. He was above all things a soldier, and his 
reign is mainly the story of wars with France under 
his own leadership and that of his son, the Black 
Prince. From this time onward there was war 
with France, with only short intervals of peace, 
for a hundred years. 

The wars of Edward IIf began, however, in 
Scotland. There was a fresh contest in that 
country between the rival houses of Balliol and 
Bruce. After a short period of triumph, Balliol 
was driven out of Scotland by David Bruce. 


Edward intervened on his behalf, and defeated 
149 
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the Scots at Halidon Hill, a little to the west of 
Berwick-on-Tweed. Balliol was restored to the 
Scottish throne, and acknowledged the King of 
England as his overlord. For the moment Edward 
was supreme in Scotland, as his grandfather had 
been before him, but the struggle was not over. As 
soon as the English had withdrawn, the Scots rose 
against Balliol and thrust him out. Edward had 
to return and several times led an army into 
Scotland, but the Scots refused to fight battles, 
and merely harassed the English and hampered 
their march. At last, in 1336, Edward received 
news which caused him to abandon the Scottish 
campaign. The King of France, in alliance with 
Scotland, was preparing to invade England. 

King Edward laid claim to the French throne. 
His mother, Isabella, the wife of Edward II, was 
a daughter of Philip IV of France, whereas the 
reigning King of France, Philip VI, was the son 
of a younger brother of Philip IV. The French 
contested Edward’s claim on the ground that a 
woman could not sit on the throne of France. 


Philip III of France, died 1285. 


7 
Philip IV of France, died 1314. ee 
s 


Isabella, who married Edward II Philip VI a France. 
of England. 


John II of France. 
Edward III of England. 


War is costly. The money with which England 
fought these long wars was obtained from her 
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trade, and especially from her export of wool. 
The pastures of our land produced much wool at 
that time, and it was exported to Flanders, there 
to be manufactured into cloth. A tax was paid 
to the king on each sack of wool which was ex- 
ported. From the time of Edward III to the 
present day the Lord Chancellor has presided in 
the House of Lords, sitting upon a woolsack. The 
modern Woolsack is a big square cushion covered 
with red cloth, which is placed in front of the 
throne. Up to the time of Edward III the knights 
of the shire had sat in Parliament 
with the barons, but now they , oe 
began to sit with the citizens and 
burgesses in what was called the Frc. 54.—Tux Woot- 
Lower House, so that the barons eee 

and the bishops henceforth made the Upper House, 
or the House of Lords. 

Our trade, and especially the trade of London, 
was for long in the hands of German merchants, 
known as Easterlings or Hansards. They lived 
at Cologne on the river Rhine, and at Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck, but they had depots in most 
of the chief ports of Northern Europe. Special 
privileges were granted to them by Edward III, in 
return for large sums of money for his war 
in France. The Hansard factory or warehouse 
in London, called the Steelyard, stood on the 
ground which is now occupied by Cannon Street 
railway station. As late as 1853 this land still 
belonged to the three German cities, Hamburg, 
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Bremen, and Lubeck. The credit of the Easter- 
lings was so good that the money which they 
coined became a standard of purity. To this day 
we use the phrase Pound Sterling, which means 
Pound of the Easterlings. 

In the war with France the French at first held 
command of the narrow seas. Portsmouth and 


lovgorod, 


Fia. 55.—Tue Hanseatic Towns. 


Southampton were burned by them, and in Nor- 
mandy preparations were made for an invasion of 
England. The French hoped for a second Norman 
Conquest, but they were thwarted in a nayal battle 
fought off Sluys, a port on the coast’af Flanders, 
where the French fleet was destroyed. A short truce 
followed, but both countries continued their pre- 
parations, and in 1346 the English invaded France. 

Edward III landed his army on the Coten- 
tin, the peninsula of Normandy which projects 
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northward towards the Isle of Wight. The towns 
of Barfleur and Caen fell before him, and he then 
marched eastward towards the Seine. His hope 
was to cross the river at Rouen, but the French 
had destroyed the bridges. He therefore marched 
south-eastward along the left bank of the river 
towards Paris, while the French army moved beside 
him along the right bank. He went to within 
fifteen miles of Paris, eae 

but then halted, while — 
his soldiers repaired a 
bridge, for he feared 
that his army was too 
weak to attack the 
capital. The French 
had gone on to Paris, 
so that the English 
were able to cross and 
to turn northward. Coming to the Somme, 
Edward found that river held in strong force by 
an army with its headquarters at Abbeville. For 
three days he was stopped because he could find 
no ford by which to cross. Meantime the French 
were closing on him from all sides. It seemed that 
he was caught in a trap. At the last moment 
a way, passable at low tide, was found between 
Abbeville and the sea. Edward crossed after a 
fierce fight with the French, who were on the 
north bank of the river. Only a few hours later 
a large French force reached the south bank, 
which the English had just left, but for some hours 
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the rising tide prevented them from continuing 
the pursuit, and so gave Edward time to prepare a 
strong position for the battle which was inevitable. 
He stationed his force in a wood by the village of 
Crecy, and awaited the French attack. 

On August 26th, 1346, was fought the battle 
of Crecy. Edward’s army, though greatly out- 
numbered, had the advantage of position and of 
generalship. The French cavalry were helpless 
against the small force of English archers sheltered 
in the wood, while three small cannon which the 
English had brought with them appear to have 
caused great consternation among the French, 
more by the noise which they made than by the 
actual damage which they inflicted. During the 
day Edward’s eldest son, the Black Prince, won 
his spurs by leading a small body of English 
knights to victory against a far larger force of the 
French. The King of Bohemia, who had been 
helping the French, was among the slain. It is 
said that the Black Prince took his helmet with 
its plume of ostrich feathers and the motto “ Ich 
Dien”? which means “I serve.” These have 
been the badge of the Prince of Wales ever 
since. 

While these events were happening in France, 
the Scots had been active in the north. Shortly 
after the battle of Crecy, King David II invaded 
England, thinking that most of the English fighting 
men were in France, and that his task would be 
easy. He came as far south as Durham, but at 
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Neville’s Cross, a little to the west of that city, 
he was met by an English army which had been 
gathered together by Edward’s Queen, Philippa. It 
was composed mainly of archers, who decided the 
battle, as at Crecy. The King of Scotland was 
taken prisoner, and was brought to London and 
lodged in the Tower. 
From the battle of Crecy Edward marched 
northward to Calais. 
After a long siege Calais 
surrendered, and was 
held by England for 
the next two centuries. 
= A truce was concluded 
= between England, 
France, and Scotland. 
Fic, 58.—NEvItLE’s Cross. At this juncture 
there swept over Europe a scourge which caused 
far greater havoc than the losses of the recent 
war, severe as these had been. A plague known 
as the Black Death came into Europe from 
the Kast, and spread westward with great 
rapidity. It attacked England in August, 1348, 
and raged for a year. The population of the 
country is said to have been reduced by more than 
half. A writer of the time tells us that ‘“‘ many 
villages and hamlets were desolate, all tliose who 
dwelt in them being dead.” In East Anglia the 
Black Death was especially severe, and Norwich 
was practically depopulated. The disease seemed 
to attack not the weak and the aged, but the 
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strong and young, and death followed within 
a few hours of the first seizure. No doubt the 
insanitary conditions under which the mass of the 
people lived explain why the mortality was so great. 
For a time the contagion did not reach Scotland, 
and a force was there gathered for the invasion 
of the northern counties of England, which had 
been devastated by the plague and were helpless. 
Suddenly the Black Death descended upon the 
Scottish army and almost entirely destroyed it. 
In London Parliament could not meet, and the 
courts of law were closed. The majority of the 
churches were without priests, and in many 
monasteries all the monks died. Labourers could 
not be found to mind the cattle and sheep, which 
wandered at liberty over the country ; and corn 
remained uncut and rotted in the fields because 
there was no one to harvest it. 

Under the influence of the Church, villeinage 
had been gradually disappearing for a century past. 
Now it utterly broke down. Labourers were so 
few that they were able to obtain high wages, and 
although Parliament tried by the Statute of 
Labourers to fix wages at the former low level, it 
was found quite impossible to enforce the law. 
No Act of Parliament could undo what the Black 
Death had done. 

England and France slowly recovered from the 
Plague, and then continued their war. In 1355 
the Black Prince landed at Bordeaux and raided 
along the river Garonne to Toulouse and Narbonne 
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on the Mediterranean. The Prince returned to 
Bordeaux laden with plunder. In the following - 
year he marched north-eastward nearly to Tours on 
the river Loire, but the French army held the far 
bank of the river and prevented his passage. He 
retreated with his spoil towards Bordeaux, but at 
Poitiers found his way barred by the army of 

France, whichhad 
crossed the Loire 
and out-marched 
the English. The 
Prince’s position 
seemed hopeless, 
for the French 
greatly out-num- 
bered his force. 
He had but few 
mounted men, the 
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cane was in cavalry. 

Therefore he chose a strong position in a wood 
where horsemen could only move with difficulty, 
and prepared to make a desperate stand. Again 
and again the French cavalry attacked, but each 
time were beaten back with great loss. ‘ The finest 
armour was useless against the rain of arrows 
which poured from the shelter of the wood. By 
the end of the day the King of France and many 
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of his knights were prisoners in the hands of the 
English, and thousands were dead upon the field. 
The English loss was comparatively small. 

The Black Prince might now have marched 
on Paris without opposition, but his army 
were tired of the war and encumbered with 
spoils and prisoners. He therefore returned to 
Bordeaux, and sailed for England. King John 
of France was brought to London a prisoner, 
and joined King David of Scotland in captivity. 

The war continued in France for some time, but 
peace was made in May, 1360. Edward gave up his 
claim to the French throne, but received in full 
sovereignty Gascony and Aquitaine, territories 
which stretched from the Pyrenees to the Loire, 
as well as small districts round Calais, and on 
the river Somme round Crecy. King John had 
to pay a ransom of three million golden crowns, 
equal to about half a million pounds of our modern 
money. King David of Scotland had to pay a 
hundred thousand marks. 

Edward was now at the zenith of his power. 
He was the strongest monarch in Europe, and his 
court was the most splendid. But from this time 
his fortune turned. King John of France died, 
and the new king, Charles V, began the reconquest 
of the dominions his father had lost. Unfortu- 
nately, Edward III was now old, and the Black 
Prince, who ruled in Aquitaine, caught a fever 
while invading Castile, and never recovered, though 
he lingered for some years. No great battles were 
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fought in France, but bit by bit Charles V recon- 
quered Aquitaine. By 1375 only Calais, Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Brest remained in English hands, and 
the French attacked the English coast and burned 
Portsmouth. Next year the Black Prince died, 
and in 1377 King Edward’s death brought to 
an end the disappointments of his old age. 
Richard, the son of the Black Prince, a child only 
ten years old, succeeded to the throne as Richard I, 
but John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, a brother of 
the Black Prince, became the leader of the country 
in the war with France, which still continued. 
This war, which had now lasted for a whole 
generation, had been very expensive, and large 
sums of money had been raised by taxation in 
England. Discontent had long been increasing, 
and the trouble came to a head when, in 1381, a 
poll tax was imposed, that is to say, a tax of so 
much on each person. All over England the 
peasants rose in revolt. A large number of them 
from Kent and Sussex, under the lead of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, marched on London, and 
took possession of the Tower. At Mile End the 
young king, accompanied by the Mayor of London, 
met the mob. The Mayor quarrelled with Wat 
Tyler and killed him. Only the personal bravery 
of the young king, who was but fourteen-years old, 
saved London from a terrible retribution at the 
hands of the peasants. Unarmed, he rode among 
them, though they threatened to shoot him with 
their arrows, and he promised that thenceforth he 
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would be their leader, and would grant their 
demands. He did not, however, keep his word, 
for once the immediate danger was over, the 
rebellion was suppressed with great severity. 

For the first twelve years of his reign the country 
was ruled by Richard’s uncles, and there was much 
strife between various parties at court; but, in 1389, 
the king, then twenty-two 
years old, took the govern- 
ment into his own hands. 
For eight years he ruled 
wisely with the consent of 
Parliament. Then he 
sought to make himself ab- Spurn Hd. 
solute. Money was raised 
illegally, and all who 
opposed him were executed 
or banished. He quarrelled with his cousin Henry, 
a son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and ban- 
ished him from England and confiscated his estates. 

Despite the growing opposition, Richard deter- 
mined upon a war in Ireland, and with that object 
levied heavy taxes on the people. He sailed for 
Ireland in May, 1399, but had been absent only a 
few weeks when Henry of Lancaster landed at 
Ravenspur. Henry said he had come to regain his 
estates, and soon gathered to his standard a large 
army. Richard returned from Ireland, but fell 
into his cousin’s hands. He was obliged to abdi- 
cate the throne, and Henry of Lancaster became 
King of England as Henry IV. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. CHAUCER AND 
WYCLIFFE 


THE modern English nation was born on the 
battlefields of Crecy and Poitiers. For three 
hundred years those who spoke the English tongue 
had been a subject people. Their rulers were 
French knights and Latin priests. English was 
the language only of tradesmen and _ peasants. 
Our annals were recorded in Old English by King 
Alfred, but after the Norman Conquest they were 
written in Latin and French. 

Crecy and Poitiers were won, as we have seen, 
by English yeomen, who used the long bow and 
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the cloth- 

yard arrow. with 

deadly efficiency. Those a 

peasant archers, proudly conscious of their 

strength, were wholly English. Their leaders also 
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were becoming English. Henry II was a French- 
man ruling in England, but Edward III and the 
Black Prince were Englishmen conquering in 
France. Already, in the year 1362, only six years 
after the battle of Poitiers, we read that the king 
opened Parliament with a speech in English, and in 
the time of Richard II we are told that “ gentle- 
men had much left off to have their children 
taught French.” At this time were written the 
first important books in the English tongue since 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle came to an end soon 
after the Battle of Hastings. These books were 
the poems of Chaucer and the translation of the 
Bible by Wycliffe. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was born in the year 1340, 
and was therefore six years old when Crecy was 
fought, and sixteen at the time of Poitiers. He 
was the son of a London wine merchant, and in 
early life was a page at the Court of Edward III. 
He fought in the wars in France between 1369 and 
1373, and on his return to England was made 
Comptroller of the Customs on Wool in the port 
of London. A few years later he was returned to 
Parliament as one of the Knights of the Shire of 
Kent. He died in 1400, and was buried in the 
South Transept of Westminster Abbey. That 
part of the Abbey has since been known as Poets’ 
Corner, for in after centuries other of our great 
poets were laid to rest beside Chaucer. 

The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer tell how 
that a number of people were met in the Tabard 
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Inn at Southwark, near the south end of London 
Bridge, with the intention of making a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Thomas Becket at Canterbury. 
The host of the Inn proposed that they should 
enliven the three days’ ride to Canterbury by 
telling stories, and he who told the best was to be 
given a feast by his companions on their return 
to the Tabard at the end of the pilgrimage. In 
the Prologue of the Tales we have Chaucer’s 
description of the pilgrims themselves, and then 
follow their tales. 

This is the kind of English which Chaucer 
wrote, the English of more than five centuries 
ago— 

“* From every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 


The hooly blisful martir for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke.” 


And here is another specimen— 


“ Bifil that in that seson on a day, 
In Southwark at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 
At nyght were come into that hostelrye 
Wel nyne-and-twenty in a compaignye, 
Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde.” 


Among those who thus set out for Canterbury 
were a knight and his squire and his yeoman, a 
nun, a monk, a friar, a pardoner, a merchant, a 
clerk of Oxford, a sergeant of the law, a haber- 
dasher, a carpenter, a weaver, a dyer, a tapster, a 
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cook, a shipman of Dartmouth, a doctor of 
‘“‘phisick,” a good wife from Bath, a ploughman, 
a miller, and a poor parson of a town. 

Let us see what Chaucer has to say concerning 
some of these pilgrims, using his own words, but 
spelling them in the modern way. 


“A Knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the time that he first began 
To ride out, he loved chivalry, 
Truth and honour, freedom and courtesy. 
Full worthy was he in his lord’s war, 
And thereto had he ridden, no man further. 
As well in Christendom as in Heathendom.”’ 


With the knight was his squire :— 


“With him there was his son, a young Squire, 
A loved and lusty bachelor. 
Of his stature he was of average length, 
And wonderfully active and great of strength. 
Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable, 
And carved before his father at the table.” 


Servant to the knight was a yeoman— 


“ And he was clad in coat and hood of green. 
A sheaf of peacock arrows, bright and keen, 
Under his belt he bore full thriftily— 

Well could he dress his tackle yeomanly ; 
His arrows drooped not with feathers low— 
And in his hand he bore a mighty bow.” 


Then follows a description of the nun. 
“There was also a nun, a prioress, “ 
That of her smiling was full simple and goy 
Full well she sang the service divine, 
Kntuned in her nose full seemly. 
And French she spake full fair and neatly 
After the School of Stratford at Bow, 
For French of Paris was to her unknow.” 
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At Stratford at Bow was a Benedictine nunnery, 
where this nun had been educated. In such places 
French was still taught, but it was old Norman 
French, not the Parisian French of Chaucer’s time. 

Next comes the monk, who spends his time in 
hunting rather than in study— 


“A manly man, to be an abbot able. 
Full many a dainty horse had he in stable, 
And when he rode men might his bridle hear 
Gingling in a whistling wind as clear, 
And quite as loud as does the chapel bell, 
Where this lord was keeper of the cell. 
Why should he study and make himself mad, 
Upon a book in the cloister always to pore. 
Greyhounds he had, as swift as fowl in flight. 
His boots were supple, his horse in great estate. 
Now certainly he was a fair prelate.” 


The friar was as bad as the monk, for the friars 
had by this time forgotten their vows of poverty. 
This friar granted absolution for sins to any who 
would pay him money— 


“Unto his order he was a noble post, 
He was the best beggar in his house.” 


The pardoner also lived by selling pardons and 
sham relics— 


“* His wallet lay before him in his lap, 
Brim full of pardons, come from Rome all hot. 
He said he had a small shred of the sail, 
That St. Peter had when that he went 
Upon the sea.” 


That was the state to which the church had 
fallen in Chaucer’s day. It was not likely that 
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the knights and squires and yeoman archers 
would tolerate easily the idle and corrupt luxury 
of such a priesthood. Let us not forget, more- 
over, that these priests ministered in Latin and 
collected taxes for the Pope in distant Rome. 
The victors of Crecy and Poitiers, who felt that 
the English speech was good enough for their 
king, very naturally began to demand that the 
scripture should be read to them in the same 
tongue. Within four or five years of the Battle 
of Poitiers John Wycliffe translated the Bible 
from Latin into English. 

Wycliffe was born about the year 1320, but it 
was not until he was over fifty years of age that 
he did the thing which made him famous. He was 
then rector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. He 
quarrelled with the Pope, and attacked the monks 
and afterwards the friars for their bad _ lives. 
Then he gathered together a company of preachers 
whom he sent as missionaries through England, 
and he put the English Bible into their paneet 
Wyeliffe’s preachers were poor but not ignorant 
men. For the most part they were scholars of 
the University of Oxford. They were known by 
their enemies as Lollards, perhaps from an old 

word meaning a singer, for they were constantly 
singing. The Lollards made a great inypression 
in the country, and even at the King’ s% court, but 
the wealthy and powerful monks and friars were 
bitterly opposed to them, and charged them with 
having incited the Peasants’ Revolt of 138]. 
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From that time they were persecuted and regarded 
with suspicion. 

Chaucer has left us this description of a poor 
parson in a town, who quite probably was a 
follower of Wycliffe :— 


*“ A good man was there of religion, 

’ And was a poor parson of a town ; 
But rich was he of holy thought and work ; 
He was also a learned man, a clerk 
That Christ’s gospel truly would preach, 
His parishioners devoutly would he teach. 
Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 
And in adversity full patient. 
A better priest I trow that nowhere none is. 
He waited after no pomp and reverence. 
But Christ’s law, and his Apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.” 


CHAPTER XIX. AGINCOURT AND THE 
MAID OF ORLEANS 


Henry IV was the first of the Lancastrian Kings. 
He usurped the throne of England, but the people 
accepted him, for they were tired of the misrule 
of Richard. The late king disappeared soon after 
his deposition. It is probable that he died in 
prison owing to the cruel treatment to which he 
was subjected, but this is not certain. Some years 
later he was said to be alive in Scotland, and many 
people believed in the truth of the report. 

Owing to his weak claim to the throne it was 
necessary that Henry should keep on friendly 
terms with his most powerful subjects. On the 
one hand, he needed the support of the Church, 
~which, though it was slowly losing the love and 
respect of plain men, was never more wealthy or 
powerful in the State. Therefore he agreed to a 
law by which the followers of Wycliffe were to be 
burned at the stake unless they recanted their 
errors. Many Lollards refused, and suffered the 
terrible death. aN 

On the other hand, the king needed also the 
support of his Parliament. He dared not oppose 
it or rule without it, as Richard had done. It was 


called together nearly every year, and the House 
170 
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of Commons was asked to vote supplies, but 
would only do so after grievances had been re- 
dressed. So the power of Parliament grew. 

Throughout the whole reign of Henry IV there 
was war in Wales. Owen Glendower, a Welsh 
chieftain, proclaimed himself Prince. By the end 
of the year 1403 he had won possession of most 
of Wales. He made an alliance with France, and 
the French fleet burned Portsmouth and landed a 
force which raided in the Isle of Wight. So the 
Hundred Years’ War with France was renewed. 

Soon, however, the tide turned in the king’s 
favour. His son Henry proved himself to be a 
great leader in the war with the Welsh, and 
slowly restored the English rule. Risings in the 
north of England were crushed and Prince James, 
heir to the Scottish throne, was captured by the 
English. 

Henry IV died in 1413, and his son Henry V 
succeeded him. He had been a wild and un- 
manageable youth, though he had shown his worth 
in the Welsh War. On ascending the throne 
in his twenty-fifth year he suddenly became a man. 
Like his father, he did not attempt to thwart 
Parliament, and he supported the Church in the 
persecution of the Lollards. 

Henry V determined to invade France. The 
French King, Charles VI, was insane, and the 
kingdom was split into warring factions. Henry 
thought, therefore, that the moment had come to 
make an effort to regain what had been lost since 
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1360. His barons greatly desired an opportunity 
to plunder the rich towns of northern France, and 
eagerly supported him. In August, 1415, the 
English fleet sailed from Southampton with some 
twelve thousand men, of whom two-thirds were 
archers. Henry landed in Normandy and _ be- 
sieged Harfleur at the mouth of the Seine, some 
eight. miles from the great modern port of Havre, 
which did not then exist. After a siege of about 
six weeks Harfleur fell. 

Henry then decided to march along the coast 
to Calais, despite the fact that a large French 
army was assembling to bar his way. He moved 
very rapidly from Harfleur to the mouth of the 
river Somme, intending to cross by the ford 
which had been found by his great-grandfather, 
Kdward III, on the eve of Crecy. But the French 
were beforehand, and Henry was not strong enough 
to force the passage of the river. He had to turn 
south-eastward in search of another crossing place. 
For a week he marched along the bank of the 
Somme, and it was not for some seventy miles 
that he was able to resume his way towards Calais 
beyond the stream. 

He reached. the village of Agincourt, thirty 
miles south of Calais, but there a large French 
army came upon him. It numbered at least 
twenty thousand men, and the English, sick and 
weary, were less than six thousand. One of 
Henry’s knights regretted that the king had not 
with him “ ten thousand of the good archers now 
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in England, who would be only too glad to be in 
your company this day.” But Henry replied, “I 
would not have a single man more. If God give 
us the victory it will be plain that we owe it to His 
grace. If not, the fewer we are the less loss for 
England.” 

During the march Henry had ordered his 
archers to cut long stakes, which could be fixed in 
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the ground in such a way that the sloping points 
were level with the breasts of horses. ‘The armies 
met in a ploughed field near the village of Agin- 
court. Henry drew up his archers behind their 
stakes and awaited the French attack. But 
the French did not wish to take the offensive— 
they remembered Crecy and Poitiers. Henry 
then ordered his men to advance, when suddenly 
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the French knights charged. Hastily fixing 
their stakes the English archers poured a rain 
of arrows upon the advancing horsemen. ‘The 
stakes brought the horses to a standstill, and a 
terrible hand to hand fight ensued, but in the soft 
ploughed ground the heavily armoured French 
knights were helpless against the light English 
yeomen. In a few hours the struggle was over. 
The English loss was only about two hundred, but 
the French had probably seven thousand killed. 
Agincourt was a more wonderful victory even than 
Crecy and Poitiers. In those battles, as we 
have seen, the English archers were sheltered in 
woods, but Agincourt was fought on an open 
plain. 

Though victorious Henry was too weak to 
continue the campaign. He marched without 
further opposition to Calais, and sailed for 
England. He was welcomed home with enthu- 
siasm, and was entertained at a great banquet 
in the Guildhall in London by Lord Mayor Whit- 
tington. This was the famous Dick Whittington 
who as a boy apprentice ran away from his master, 
and heard Bow Bells saying to him: ‘“ Turn 
again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London.” At 
the time of Agincourt Whittington was seventy 
years old, and was Lord Mayor for the fourth time. 

Aiter some months of preparation’ Henry again 
landed in France with eighteen thousand men. 
He had made an alliance with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who agreed to march on Paris. The armies 
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of the King of France had, therefore, to defend the 
capital against the Burgundians, and were not able 
to oppose Henry, who proceeded to make himself 
master of Normandy. For more than a year he 
took one Norman city after another. Rouen 
surrendered to him in January, 1419. Meanwhile, 
Paris had fallen to the Burgundians. 

In 1420, by the Treaty of Troyes, Henry was 
made heir to the throne of France, and married 
Katharine, the daughter of Charles VI. The 
French spoke of him as Henry the Conqueror, but 
in the height of his power he died, and in the 
same year died also Charles VI of France. Henry 
left a son less than a year old, who was proclaimed 
King of England and France as Henry VI. 

Charles of Valois, a son of Charles VJ, still held 
possession of all France south of the Loire and 
would not submit to the English. The war was 
continued by John, Duke of Bedford, a brother 
of Henry V, who was made Regent of France. 
He was a fine leader, and with the support of the 
Burgundians slowly extended the dominions of 
the English in France. Charles of Valois was not 
equal to him and did not arouse enthusiasm for 
his cause. ‘To reconcile the Scots and to buy off 
their opposition, King David, who had _ been 
taken prisoner in the reign of Henry IV, was now 
released by the English, and the Scots withdrew 
from the war. In 1428 the English began the 
siege of Orleans, the only city which was left to 
the French north of the Loire. If Orleans could 
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have been taken the power of Charles would have 
been shattered. 

When the place was on the point of surrender- 
ing, a young peasant girl, Joan of Arc, came to 
Charles with this amazing message, “The King 
of Heaven assures you by my mouth that you shall 
be crowned at Reims, and that you shall be His 
lieutenant on earth as King of France.” Strange 
to tell, Joan was accepted by the French as their 
national leader, for there was an old prophecy 
that in her hour of need France would be saved by 
a peasant girl. At the head of a small army Joan 
defeated the English outside Orleans and relieved 
the city. The way was now open to Reims. 
Troyes and Chalons fell before the Maid of 
Orleans, and in July, 1429, Charles VII of France 
was crowned at Reims. 

Then the French made a mistake. They 
marched on Paris, but the Duke of Bedford 
had received reinforcements and was able to 
defeat them. Soon afterwards Joan was taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians, and was sold to the 
English for ten thousand gold franes. She was tried 
in Rouen as a witch, and burned at the stake. An 
English soles who witnessed her heroic death, 
exclaimed, “We are lost. We have burned a 
Saint.”” A few months later Henry Ke was crowned 
King of France in Paris. 

But England was not destined to reign over 
France. Joan of Are was dead, but she had put 
a new spirit into her nation. The English suffered 
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a series of defeats, the Duke of Bedford died, and 
the Burgundians broke their alliance with England. 
Under the incompetent lead of the Duke of 
Somerset the English were slowly driven out 
of France. No great battles were fought, but one 
town after another fell to the French. By the 
year 1453 only the town of Calais remained to us. 
Not only had the conquests of Edward III and 
Henry V been lost, but also the provinces in 
Southern France which had been English ever 
since the marriage of Henry II and Eleanor of 
Aquitaine. We lost the Hundred Years’ War, but 
at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, Englishmen of 
all classes fought and won, side by side, and became 
a nation. 


tf 


CHAPTER XX. THE RED AND WHITE 
ROSES 


THE immediate result of the last disastrous 
stages of the long foreign contest was civil war 
in England. Henry VI was wholly unfit to be 
king, for he was weak both in mind and body. 
His mother, it will be remembered, was the 
daughter of the insane King Charles VI of France. 
The country was governed by the queen, Margaret 
of Anjou, and by the Duke of Suffolk, but the 
great nobles did much as they liked. They were 
angry at the loss of France, for they could no 
longer plunder that land, and the blame was put 
on Suffolk. He fled, but was arrested and 
beheaded at sea off Dover. 

Then a revolt broke out in Kent under one 
Jack Cade, who marched on London and executed 
the Royal Treasurer. Kent at that time was 
the chief manufacturing and commercial district 
of England, and the loss of the English possessions 
in France had damaged her trade. The rising was 
put down, and the king appointed the Duke of 
Somerset, to whose incapacity the disasters in 
France had been due, to be Constable of England. 


A strong party of the nobles, led by Richard, 
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Duke of York, condemned Somerset. York was 
descended from Edward III, his ancestor being 
Edmund, Duke of York, a younger brother of the 
Black Prince and of John of Gaunt. As Henry 
VI had no children York was heir to the throne. 


Edward III. 
Ph ae ean : 5 eM 
Edward, John of Gaunt, Edmund, 
Black Prince. Duke of Lancaster. Duke of York 
| | | 
Richard IT. | | * 7 | 
Henry IV. Edward, Richard, Earl of 
| Duke of Cambridge. 
Henry V. York | 
| (killed at Richard, 
Henry VI. Agincourt). Duke of York 
(killed at Wakefield). 
Edward IV. 


In the year 1453 the king became insane. 
Then a son was born to Queen Margaret, so that 
Richard of York was no longer heir to the throne, 
and was driven to take strong action. Somerset 
was impeached and imprisoned, and the Duke of 
York became Protector of England. But Henry 
recovered, dismissed York, and restored Somerset. 
York decided to fight, and so began the civil wars 

called the Wars of the Roses. The badge of the 
Yorkists was a white rose, and . tee of the 
Lancastrians was a red rose. 

The struggle was fought out petrrecn the great 
nobles on the two sides, and their retainers, but 
the mass of the people took little part in it. The 
Lancastrians were strongest in the west and north, 
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but London supported the Yorkists, for the 
merchants had suffered much from disorder under 
the weak rule of Henry VI, and desired a strong 
king and a firm rule. The support of London 
proved in the end to be decisive for the Yorkists. 
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The first battle was fought at St. Albans in 
1455. Somerset was slain and King Henry taken 
prisoner, and Richard of York became Constable of 
England. For a few years peace ensued, but 
in 1460 the Lancastrians challenged York again. 
They were defeated at Northampton, and York 
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was made heir to the throne by Parliament, 
Henry’s son being passed over. But Queen 
Margaret raised another army, and defeated and 
killed Richard of York at Wakefield. The 
Lancastrians then marched on London and won 
a battle at St. Albans, but failed to press home 
their advantage, for they stopped to plunder. 
London was still held by the Yorkists, under 
Edward, son of Richard of York, who was pro- 
claimed king at Westminster as Edward IV. 

King Edward immediately marched northward 
and defeated the Lancastrians in a great battle 
at Towton, between Doncaster and York. Not 
since the Battle of Hastings had there been 
such a struggle on the soil of England, for some 
forty thousand men were killed. King Henry, 
Queen Margaret, and their son escaped over the 
border into Scotland. Margaret bravely made yet 
another attempt to regain her husband’s throne. 
She invaded Northumberland, but was defeated. 
In July, 1464, Bamburgh Castle, the last strong- 
hold of the Lancastrians in England, was taken. 
Soon afterwards Henry was captured and lodged 
in the Tower. 

Then Edward made a mistake. He contracted 
a very unpopular marriage, and offended his most 
powerful supporters by giving the highe&t positions 
in the kingdom to the relatives of his wife. He 
quarrelled with the Earl of Warwick, who more 
than any one else had helped him to win the throne. 
Warwick opened negotiations with Queen Margaret — 
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for the restoration of Henry, and in 1470 landed at 
Dartmouth with a force against King Edward. 
The army deserted Edward and within a fortnight 
Warwick was supreme in England. Henry VI 
was again brought from the Tower and proclaimed 
king, notwithstanding that he was quite mad. 
Warwick became known very naturally as the 
King Maker. 

Edward escaped to Flanders and there obtained 
the assistance of the Duke of Burgundy. In 
March, 1471, he landed at Ravenspur on the York- 
shire coast, where Henry of Bolingbroke had 
landed before him. He was victorious in a great 
battle fought at Barnet, Warwick being killed. 
On the same day as the battle of Barnet Queen 
Margaret landed at Weymouth, but her force was 
defeated at Tewkesbury, her son being killed. 
Within a few days Henry VI died in the Tower. 
Probably he was murdered. 

Edward IV was now secure on his throne. 
The Lancastrian line was extinct. The slaughter 
among the nobles on both sides had been so 
terrible that the nobility had ceased to be a power 
in the land, and with their decline Parliament was 
no longer important, for they had been its most 
influential members. Moreover, great wealth had 
come to the king owing to the confiscation of the 
lands of the Lancastrian Lords, and there was less 
need to resort to the House of Commons for 
supplies. So Edward IV became an absolute 
ruler. Until the end of his reign the country 
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was peaceful. The warring factions had fought 
themselves out, and agriculture and commerce 
prospered. 

Edward IV died in 1483. His son, Edward V, 
was only about twelve years old. Therefore 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, the late King’s 
brother, was made regent. Richard determined to 
wear the crown himself. The young King Edward 
and his brother, the Duke of York, were imprisoned 
in the Tower, and secretly murdered. 

Richard III did not long enjoy his ill-gotten 
power. The Earl of Richmond, who was a 
connection of the Lancastrian family, landed in 
England, and an army at once gathered to his 
standard, for the people hated Richard. A battle 
was fought at Bosworth in Leicestershire, and 
Richard was defeated and killed. His crown was 
discovered in a bush, and Richmond was crowned 
on the battlefield as Henry VII. 

The new King was the grandson of a Welshman, 
Owen Tudor, and of Katharine, the widow of 
Henry V. Therefore the great sovereigns who 
descended from him were known as the House 
of Tudor. They blended the claims of both York 
and Lancaster, for Henry VII married Elizabeth, 
the sister of the two young Yorkist princes who 
had been murdered in the Towers ‘he Tudor 
rose has petals of white and red alternately (see 
p. 203). 


CHAPTER XXI. CABOT AND CAXTON 


THE Battle of Bosworth made Henry VII king of 
England. The slaughter of high-born men had 
been great in the civil wars, and there was now 
only one left who might claim the throne in oppo- 
sition to Henry. This was the Earl of Warwick, a 
nephew of Edward IV. He was a boy of fifteen, 
but for greater security Henry imprisoned him in 
the Tower of London. 

Parliament was called together and enacted 
that the “inheritance of the crown should rest, 
remain, and abide in the most royal person of our 
sovereign lord King Henry VII, and in none 
other.”’ The king then married Elizabeth of York, 
and so claimed to represent both the lately con- 
tending parties. 

Notwithstanding all this care, Henry’s reign 
began with two attempts to deprive him of the 
crown which he had conquered. A _ certain 
Lambert Simnel landed in Ireland, and said that 
he was the Earl of Warwick, and that he had 
escaped from the Tower. Henry brought the 
true Earl of Warwick from the Tower to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in order that the imposture might be 


evident to all. Nevertheless, Simnel obtained 
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much support in Ireland, and then crossed to 
England, but was defeated in battle. 

A few years later another impostor, one Perkin 
Warbeck, landed in Ireland and proclaimed himself 
to be the younger of the two princes who had been 
murdered in the Tower. Warbeck was accepted 
by many of the Yorkists, and made an attack on 
Kent, but failed. Then he escaped to Scotland, 
and was joined by the Scots in a raid into England. 
Next year he landed in Cornwall, but was taken 
prisoner and lodged in the Tower. There he met 
the Earl of Warwick, and the two plotted to 
escape. Both were executed. From that time no 
attempt was made to wrest the throne from King 
Henry. 

Henry VII called his eldest son Arthur, after 
the great King Arthur of British legend, for he 
wished his subjects to believe that through Owen 
Tudor he was descended from the ancient British 
kings. In 1501 this Prince Arthur married 
Katharine of Aragon, daughter of the king and 
queen of Spain, but in the next year Arthur died, 
and Katharine afterwards married Henry, another 
son of Henry VII. He became King Henry VIII. 
As we shall learn in the next chapter, this was a 
very important marriage. 

Another marriage, quite as important, took 
place in 1503, when Margaret, @aughter of 
Henry VII, married King James IV of Scotland. 
This marriage was opposed by some people in 
England, who feared that it might some day lead 
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to the union of the two kingdoms and to a 
Scottish king sitting on the throne of England. 
The king, however, was in favour of it, and replied 
that in that case ‘Scotland will become an 
appendage to the English, for the smaller must 
follow the larger kingdom.” 

When Henry came to the throne he found the 
government in disorder owing to the years of 
civil war. The power of the barons had been 
utterly broken. They had killed one another in 
the wars. Moreover, such as remained of them 
could no longer set the king at defiance from their 
castles, for the increasing use of gunpowder had 
rendered these strongholds much easier to capture 
than in former times. The Church also had 
weakened in authority. In the century which 
had passed since the days of Chaucer the abuses 
which he described in his Canterbury Tales had 
continually increased. But the Lollards had been 
put down, and many of the monasteries had grown 
more wealthy, and some of them in their ways of 
life disgraced the cause of religion. 

Men looked to Henry to restore order in 
England, and they did not look in vain.. The king 
determined to make himself ruler of the country 
in a more absolute sense than most of the kings 
who had preceded him. He was supported by 
the men of London, who wished for peace and 
order so that they might trade and be prosperous. 
Since the old nobility were almost gone, wealth 
rather than blood began to count in England. 
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Henry made navigation laws, which required 
that imports of wine and exports of wool should 
be carried in English ships. So he encouraged 
the English merchants to build their own ships 
instead of employing foreign ships. In this way 
he struck a blow at the Easterlings of the Steel- 
yard. 

The only power in the kingdom which might 
have checked the king was the House of Commons, 
but by influencing elections and securing that 
men favourable to him were returned to Parlia- 
ment, Henry was able to control his Commons. 
He established a new law court at Westminster, 
which was afterwards called the Court of the Star 
Chamber, probably because the ceiling of the room 
in which it sat was decorated with stars. This 
court tried powerful offenders whom the juries of 
the ordinary courts might be afraid to convict. 
The Star Chamber was of great service to the king 
in crushing out opposition to his rule. 

If we would understand the vast change which 
was now coming over our country, we must look 
for a moment outside England. In the closing 
years of the fifteenth century the Portuguese 
sailed round the south of Africa, which until then 
had been unknown, and entered the Indian Ocean. 
Before that time the only way to the Badies was 
through the Mediterranean Sea and tlien overland 
to the shores of the eastern ocean. From the 
Indies came spices and jewels and costly apparel, 
much valued in Europe in the old time. 
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Meanwhile, in 1492, an Italian pilot, Christopher 
Columbus, sailed from Spain out on to the western 
ocean and discovered America. Columbus applied 
to Henry VII to help him in the preparations for 
his voyage, but Henry thought the attempt too 
risky to put money into it. The Queen of Spain 
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Fia. 66.—THE GREAT VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 


took a different view, and Columbus therefore 
sailed under her flag. 

When Columbus had shown the way, the 
merchants of Bristol decided to send an expedi- 
tion to the New World which he had discovered, 
and in 1496 John Cabot, who was an Italian 
like Columbus, set sail on their behalf. In the 
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Houses of Parliament at Westminster there is a 
painting of Henry VII giving a charter to John 
Cabot and his three sons. This charter reads as 
follows :— 

“‘ Henry by the grace of God, king of England 
and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to whom 
these presents shall 
come, Greeting. Beit 
known that we have 
given and granted 
to our well-beloved 

ATLANTIC «\ John Cabot, citizen of 
Newfoundland Venice, and to Lewis, 
Sebastian, and San- 
jf tius, sons of the said 

Fic. 67.—THE VoyaGE OF Casor. John, full and free 

authority to sail to 
all countries and seas of the East, of the West, and 
of the North, under our banners and ensigns, with 
five ships of what burden soever they be, and as 
many mariners as they will have with them in the 
said ships, upon their own proper costs and charges, 
to seek out, and find whatever isles, countries, 
regions, or provinces of the heathen and infidels, 
in what part of the world soever they be, which 
before this time have been unknown to Christians. 
We have given them license to set wp our banners 
and ensigns in every village, town, castle, isle, or 
main land of them newly found. At Westminster 
the fifth day of March in the eleventh year of our 
reign,” 
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In about a year Cabot returned. He had dis- 
covered Newfoundland, and had also seen the 
mainland of the American continent. Next year 
he again crossed the Atlantic and brought back 
with him three natives of the New World, who 
were thus described by Hakluyt, an Englishman, 
who wrote the story of these voyages soon after 
they were made :— 

“This year also were brought unto the king 
three men taken in the Newfound Island that 
before I spake of. These were clothed in beasts’ 
skins, and did eat raw flesh, and spake such speech 
that no man could understand them, and in their 
demeanour were like to brute beasts, whom the 
king kept for a time.” 

The voyages of the Cabots were the beginning 
of English ventures beyond the ocean, but for 
many years our country was still too poor to take 
advantage of the discovery of the New World, 
which was therefore seized by Spain and Portugal. 

There were other important things which hap- 
pened in the world about this time, besides these 
daring voyages of discovery. In the year 1453 
the great Greek city of Constantinople was taken 
by the Turks. Ever since the time when the 
Roman legions were withdrawn from Britain to 
defend the city of Rome, Constantinople had been 
the most important Christian city in the world. 
Notwithstanding her legions, Rome was burned 
and sacked by the German Barbarians, but Con- 
stantinople escaped without harm. In that city 
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were long safely preserved the ancient manuscripts 
which had been written in Greek and Latin. 
When Constan- 
tinople at last 
fell to the 
Turks, some of 
the - Greek 
scholars fled in- 
bo western —.. 
Europe, and on arr 
took with them ee < 
their books. Fie. 69.—THE TurxisH INvasion oF EUROPE. 
Just at this very 

time the art of printing was invented. Until then 
each book had to be written by hand, but now it 
was possible to make many copies at the same 
time. 

The first English printer was William Caxton, 
who set up a printing press at Westminster, 
near the end of the reign of Edward IV. Caxton 
translated many works from French and Dutch, 
and printed them in English. The earliest print 
was like writing, so that the page of a printed 
-book in Caxton’s time looked as though it had 
been written by hand. Caxton lived until 1491. 
Henry VII often went to see him at work. 

With the aid of printing the Greek learning from 
Constantinople soon began to make progress in 
Western Europe. At Oxford University students 
gathered to study it. A Dutchman, Erasmus, 
was one of the greatest of these students. Erasmus 
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once wrote, “I have given up my whole soul to 
Greek learning, and as soon as I get any money I 
shall buy Greek books, and then I shall buy some 
clothes.” So the language of ancient Greece was 
read again in England, after having been forgotten 
for more than a thousand years. The ancient 
Greeks knew many things which had been lost 
in the interval, and therefore this revival of 
learning in the west of Europe was called the 
Renascence or Re-Birth of Knowledge. 

History is divided into three parts, known as 
the Ancient, the Middle, and the Modern Times. 
The Ancient Times, or Antiquity, came to an end in 
Britain when the Roman legions were withdrawn 
in the fifth century, and the barbarous Saxons 
came in. The Modern Times began in the fifteenth 
century with the invention of printing and the 
discovery of the New World. The Middle Ages 
filled the interval between Antiquity and Modern 
Times and lasted for a thousand years. 


fi 


CHAPTER XXII. HENRY VIII 


Henry VIII succeeded his father in the year 
1509, at the age of eighteen. He was a very 
handsome man, tall and powerfully built. <A 
writer of the time tells us that with the English 
long bow “ His Grace shot as strong and as great 
a length as any of his men.” It is said that he 
could ride better than his grooms, and could fight 
better than his knights. 

Henry determined to raise England from the 
low position into which she had fallen among the 
nations of Europe because of her civil wars. At 
this time France and Spain were the two great 
kingdoms, and Henry desired that England should 
hold the balance between them. He began by 
making friends with Spain, and fought with 
France. In the year that he came to the throne, 
he married Katharine of Aragon, his. brother’s 
widow, the daughter of the King of Spain. He 
thought an opportunity had come to recover the 
lost English possessions in France, and in 1513 he 
crossed the Channel with a considerable army, 
and landed at Calais, which still belonged to 
England. But nothing much was accomplished. 


The French were defeated in a skirmish, to which 
195 
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has been given the name of the Battle of Spurs, 
from the way in which their cavalry spurred their 
horses and fled from the field. 
& Afterwards the two monarchs 
es) met on the Field of the Cloth 
~ of Gold near Calais. The Field 
xBattleof Spurs OL the Cloth of Gold was 
so called from the splendour 

é of the preparations for the 

Fic. 70.—Canals. meeting. 

Meanwhile the Scots in- 
vaded England to help their French allies. About 
thirty thousand men crossed the T'weed under 
King James IV. They were met by an English 
force of about the same size under the Earl of 
Surrey, and after a long struggle, during which 
many men on both 
sides were killed, 
the English were 
victorious. The 
battle was fought 
at Flodden on the 
river” Till, “a ‘trip 
butary of the 
Tweed. The new 
English. artillery 
; played an import- 

Fie. 71.—FLoppen. ant part in decid- 

ing the victory. 

The King and most of the higher nobility of 
Scotland were killed at Flodden. Next year peace 
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was made between England, France, and Scot- 
land. 

Henry was now guided more and more by his 
almoner or steward, Thomas Wolsey, a man of 
about forty years of age. Wolsey was created 
Archbishop of York, and in 1515 was made a 
Cardinal by the Pope. He was also Lord Chan- 
cellor, and was thus supreme both in Church and 
State, for he held in his hands the powers both 
of Pope and King. Wolsey lived in regal state. 
He built a magnificent palace at Hampton Court, 
which he presented to Henry asa gift. He founded 
a great college at Oxford, which was at first called 
Cardinal’s College, but is now known as Christ 
Church. In London he built York House, which 
afterwards became a royal palace under the name 
of Whitehall. Wolsey loved power no less than 
wealth, and used his great influence to make his 
master absolute in England. But even then he 
had not realised his farthest ambition. He wanted 
to become Pope. 

Events took place at this time in Germany 
which were soon to affect the whole world. ‘The 
Pope was building the great cathedral of St. Peter 
at Rome. In order to raise money he sold to the 
people Indulgences, or pardons for their sins. A 
German monk, Martin Luther, protested against 
these Indulgences. His opinions were not very 
unlike those for which the followers of Wycliffe 
had been burned in England a century earlier. 
Luther translated the Bible into German. 
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The Princes of North Germany supported 
Luther against the Pope, and a great struggle 
began which we speak of as the Reformation. 
King Henry VIII wrote a reply to Luther, 
for which the Pope made him “ Defender of the 
Faith.” If you look at one of our coins at the 
present day you will see upon it ‘‘ Fid. Def.,” 
which signifies Fidec Defensor, or ‘‘ Defender of 
the Faith.” 

A few years passed away, and then a question 
arose which brought Henry into conflict with the 
Pope. Henry and Katharine had only one child, 
Mary, and Henry wanted to get rid of his wife, 
for he was in love with Anne Boleyn. He there- 
fore pretended that his conscience was troubling 
him because he had married his brother’s widow, 
and asked the Pope to grant him a divorce. 
This request put the Pope into a very difficult 
position. On the one hand he wanted to please 
Henry, who had helped him against Luther ; on 
the other hand he was in the power of the 
Emperor. Now the Emperor was a nephew of 
Queen Katharine. Thus the Pope dared not 
either grant or refuse the divorce. In order to 
gain time he sent to England a cardinal, who, 
together with Cardinal Wolsey, was to try the case 
between Henry and Katharine. 

The trial took place in London in the Great 
Hall of the Monastery of the Black Friars. It 
opened on the 18th June, 1529. It was adjourned 
from time to time on various grounds, but really 
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in order to prevent a decision being given. 
Finally, on the 23rd July, the cardinals announced 
that the case must be taken to Rome to the Pope 
himself. Henry was very angry, and realising 
that he was being trifled with, avenged him- 
self on Wolsey. The great cardinal was dis- 
missed from office, and all his wealth was declared 
to be forfeited to the king. He was allowed 
to retire to his diocese of York, but then he was 
arrested for high treason. As he was_ being 
brought to London he fell ill. He reached 
the Abbey of Leicester, where he said to the 
abbot, “I am come to lay my bones among 
you.” Almost his last words were of his king. 
‘““ He is a prince of most royal courage; rather 
than miss any part of his will he will endanger 
one half of his kingdom; and I do assure you I 
have often knelt before him, sometimes for three 
hours together, to persuade him from his appetite, 
and could not prevail. Had I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the king, He would 
not have given me over in my grey hairs.”” Next 
morning, on the 29th November, 1530, Wolsey 
died. So passed away one of the most remarkable 
men in the history of England. 

Henry was now advised mainly by Thomas 
Cromwell, a man who had served Wolsey, and was 
taken into the king’s service. Cromwell proposed 
to Henry that he should break with the Pope, de- 
clare himself head of the English Church, and obtain 
his divorce through the English Church Courts. 
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The king therefore declared himself to be ‘‘ Head 
of the Church and Clergy of England so far as the 
Law of Christ will allow.”’ Appeals to Rome were 
forbidden by Act of Parliament. Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, then pronounced the 
divorce of Katharine, and Henry married Anne 
Boleyn, who was crowned Queen. By Act of 
Parliament in 1535, Henry took the title, “‘ On 
Earth Supreme Head of the Church of England.” 

Cromwell became almost as powerful as Wolsey 
had been. He set himself to reform the Church. 
The need for this reform may be gathered from 
a quotation from Dean Colet of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Colet, in the course of one of his sermons said, 
“We are troubled with heretics, but no heresy 
of theirs is so fatal to us and to the people at 
large as the vicious and depraved lives of the 
clergy. That is the worst heresy of all.” The 
monks and friars opposed the New Greek Learning. 
They were now very wealthy. Therefore the king 
and Cromwell determined to suppress them. 
Two commissioners were appointed to visit the 
religious houses, and to report to Parliament 
concerning them. The smaller foundations were 
shown to be the worst, and all with incomes 
below £200 a year were dissolved, their revenues 
being transferred to the king. For the present, 
however, the larger monasteries and convents 
were left intact. 

The suppression of the monasteries caused great 
misery among the poor people, for bad as some 
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of them may have been in other respects, they 
had relieved distress throughout the country, by 
providing poor travellers with lodging and refresh- 
ment. A rebellion broke out in the north of 
England, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, but it 
was soon crushed. Many of the nobles of the 
north were executed under Cromwell’s orders. 
It was a time of terror for the nobility, though 
the mass of the people seem to have prospered. 
In 1539 Parliament declared that Proclamations 
of the king were of equal authority with Acts 
of Parliament. This of course gave Cromwell 
supreme power under the king to do anything 
he pleased. At once the remaining monasteries 
were dissolved, and their revenues confiscated 
to the king. The dissolution of the monasteries 
was one of the greatest changes ever made in our 
country. 

At the height of his power, Cromwell suddenly 
fell. As in the case of Wolsey, it was a question 
concerning the king’s divorce that brought him 
down. In 1533 the Princess Elizabeth had been 
born, but in 1536 her mother, Anne Boleyn, was 
executed, and the king married Jane Seymour. 
A son, Edward, was born, but then Jane Seymour 
died, and Cromwell chose for the king as his next 
wife Anne of Cleves. Henry did not like her, so 
he divorced her, and avenged himself on Cromwell, 
whom he charged with treason. Under a terrible 
law which Cromwell had himself made in order 
to crush his enemies, he was condemned to death 
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and executed without having an opportunity to 
answer the charge. Henry then married Katharine 
Howard, who was soon executed, and _ finally 
Katharine Parr. She survived him. The king 
died in January, 1547, leaving three children— 
Mary, daughter of Katharine of Aragon, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, and Edward, son of 
Jane Seymour. First and last, Henry VIII had 
Six queens. 


Owen Tudor —Katharine, 
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James VI of Scotland 
and I of England. 


CHAPTER XXIII. THE PROTESTANT 
MARTYRS 


Epwarp VI was only nine years old when he 
ascended the throne at the death of his father. 
The Duke of Somerset was made Protector of 
England. Somerset built himself a fine palace, 
Somerset House, in the Strand, which was then 
a road through the fields from London to West- 
minster. Somerset House still stands on the same 
site, but it has been rebuilt since Tudor times. 
Under Protector Somerset and Archbishop 
Cranmer the religious views of Luther were more 
fully accepted by the Church of England than 
during the reign of Henry VIII. Though Henry 
had quarrelled with the Pope he had remained 
a Catholic, but now the Protestants obtained 
power in England. Images in the churches were 
broken down, stained glass windows with pictures 
from the Bible were smashed, and a Book of 
Common Prayer, written in English, was issued 
in the place of the Latin prayers previously m 
use. ‘The shrine of St. Thomas Becket at Canter- 
bury was destroyed. There were not unnaturally 
riots in many parts of England, for the mass of 


the people remained true to the old religion, 
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and hated these great «changes. But the risings 
were crushed. England was to be made Protestant 
by force, should preaching not be sufficient. In 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster there is 
an interesting picture of Bishop Latimer, one of 
the leaders of the Reformation in England, 
preaching at St. Paul’s Cross. King Edward VI, 
Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of Somerset, and 
Archbishop Cranmer are among his congrega- 
tion. 

Henry VIII had desired that Edward should 
marry Mary, the young Queen of Scotland. This 
had been agreed to by a treaty in 1543, but the 
Scots now refused to carry out the arrangement. 
They feared that if the marriage took place 
Scotland would become subject to England. 
Somerset therefore led an army into Scotland, won 
a battle at Pinkie, and devastated the country. 
But the only result of his severity was that Mary 
was sent to France and was married to the eldest 
son of the French king. 

Then Somerset’s enemies in England took 
action against him, and he was executed for 
treason. In July, 1553, King Edward, who was 
still a boy, died. 

Mary, daughter of Katharine of Aragon, did 
not succeed her half-brother Edward without 
opposition. She was a Catholic, and some of 
the leading Protestants wished for a Protestant 
Queen. They had therefore persuaded Edward VI, 
when on his deathbed, to make a will giving the 
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crown to Lady Jane Grey, who was descended 
from Mary, a sister of Henry VIII. Lady Jane 
Grey was proclaimed queen, but the people of 
England refused to accept her. A fortnight later 
Mary entered London in triumph, Lady Jane Grey 
was imprisoned in the Tower, and some of her 
supporters were executed. 

Mary began her reign by repealing all the laws 
setting up the Protestant religion which had been 
passed by Edward VI. Negotiations were then 
opened for her marriage with Philip of Spain. 
Philip was the son of the Emperor Charles V, the 
most powerful Catholic monarch in Europe. 

Fearing that this marriage would mean that 
England would become merely a province of 
Spain, some of the English Protestants rose in 
rebellion under Sir Thomas Wyatt. But the 
rising was crushed, and Wyatt was executed. 
Lady Jane Grey suffered the same fate, though 
it is now clear that she was in no way concerned 
in the rebellion. The Princess Elizabeth was 
imprisoned in the Tower, and only very narrowly 
escaped execution also. 

Philip of Spain landed at Southampton on 
the 20th July, 1554, and a few days later was 
married to Mary in Winchester Cathedral. Their 
titles read “ By the grace of God, King’wnd Queen 
of England, France, Naples, Jertisalem, and 
Ireland, Defenders of the Faith, Princes of Spain 
and. Sicily, Archdukes of Austria, Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Milan, and Brabant, Counts of Flanders.”’ 
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Some of these titles were mere words. France, of 
course, had a king of her own, while Jerusalem 
was in the hands of the Turks. 

Mary believed that it was her duty to bring 
England back to the Catholic Faith, and that with 
this end in view all means were lawful. All the 
laws against the Pope which had been made in 

thereignof Henry 
VIII were re- 
EES Mary's Dominions pealed, and the 
SSNPhilips laws which Henry 
IV and Henry 
V had passed 
against the Lol- 
lards were again 
put into force. 
It will be remem- 
bered that the 
KAN last-named laws 
. ordered the burn- 

sicirr WY ing of heretics. 
Fig. 74.—TuE Dominions oF PHILIP OF SPAIN So began the 
AND Mary oF ENGLAND, terrible persecu- 
tion which has 
caused later generations to: speak of this queen 
as “‘ Bloody’ Mary. In three years some three 
hundred persons were burned at the stake because 
they would not accept the belief of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Bishops Ridley and Latimer, 
two of the greatest of the reformers, suffered 
together at Oxford on the 16th October, 1555. 
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Latimer was seventy years old, and he died 
with words of prophecy on his lips. “Be of 
good courage, Master Ridley, and 
play the man. We shall this 
day, by God’s grace, light in 
England such a candle as I trust 
shall never be put out.” A ch- 
bishop Cranmer was burned four 
months later. Under promise of 
pardon he had written agreeing 
to become a Catholic, but at the 
last he died nobly declaring that ~ 
his recantation was wrong. At 
the stake he held his right hand “275 Dominions 

in the flames so that it was pig 75 Tan Domy- 
burned first, saying, “‘ This hand ons or Francis oF 
hath offended.” Lig ene as weeny 

As one after another the 
martyrs died, the people of England were moved 
with religious indignation as never before. Hitherto 
the mass of the people had been Catholic at 
heart, whatever they may have professed in 
obedience to Henry VIII and Edward VI, but now 
the Martyrs’ fires throughout England caused 
a hatred of Rome, and especially of the Spanish 
power, which was Rome’s chief support. The 
hatred of Spain was the more intense because 
the Spaniards had closed the New World to the 
English. The Pope had drawn a line north and 
south through the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and had granted all lands to the west of that line 
P 
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to Spain; and all newly discovered lands to the 
east he granted to Portugal. 

In 1557 Philip persuaded Mary to join him in 
a war with France, but the only result of that war 
was that in 1558 Calais was captured by the 
French. It had belonged to England for 211 
years, having been taken, as we have seen, by 
Edward III after the victory of Crecy. The 
English people were very stirred by the loss of 
Calais, and by the alliance with hated Spain. The 
death of Mary on the 17th November, 1558, pro- 
bably saved the country from a civil war. When 
the news of her death was made public, “ all the 
churches in London did ring, and at night men 
did make bonfires, and set tables in the street, 
and did eat and drink, and made merry for the 
new queen.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. THE SPANISH ARMADA 


ELIZABETH, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, succeeded 
her half-sister at the age of twenty-five. She 
at once chose for her chief minister Sir William 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, and he remained 
her counsellor for more than forty years. A 
writer of his day said of him: “ He was a young 
man, but rich in wisdom. He knew all that 
ought to be known, and understood how to apply 
what he knew. He loved his country, and 
was inaccessible to the power of money.” The 
success of Elizabeth as a queen was mainly due 
to her capacity for choosing the right men to 
assist her in governing England. 

She had to face some difficult problems. 
At home her people were quarrelling; some of 
them were Protestants and some were Catholics. 
Abroad she had to hold her own against 
Spain, and France, and Scotland. Elizabeth 
therefore determined to win the affection of her 
people, and to conciliate the Protestants and the 
Catholics. When addressing her Parliament at 
a later time she said, ‘‘I have desired to have 
the obedience of my subjects by love, and not 


by compulsion.” She never married. Philip of 
211 
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Spain wanted to marry her, but she refused 
him and every othe. suitor. She could marry 
neither Catholic nor Protestant without giving 
offence. 

A new work was before the people of England 
in Elizabeth’s reign. With the loss of Calais, our 
last continental possession, England turned away 
from the Old World and looked across the ocean 
to the New. ‘True that the Pope and the King 
of Spain tried to shut us out from the West, 
but our seamen were ready to defy them. 
Our position gave us great advantage for the 
new trade. On the one hand the Narrow Seas 
defended us from the armies of the continent, 
and on the other hand our ships could sail out on 
to the broad waters of the west without having to 
thread their way through the Mediterranean or 
the Baltic. In London, early in the reign of 
Klizabeth, the Royal Exchange was founded by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, where merchants could meet 
to buy and sell and to discuss the news of the 
world’s commerce. Companies were formed to 
trade with distant parts, and London grew and 
prospered. 

The most famous of the: English sea captains 
who sailed to the New World in defiance of Spain 
were Hawkins, Frobisher, and Drake. Between 
the years 1562 and 1567 John Hawkins made 
three voyages to America, mainly with the 
object of selling there the slaves whom he had 
captured in Africa. Frobisher made an attempt 
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in 1576 to find a passage to the Indies between 
Greenland and Labrador. Francis Drake was 
England’s most famous pirate. He spent his life 
plundering Spanish ships and burning Spanish 
settlements in the New World. In one of his 
voyages, in 1573, he landed on the Isthmus of 
Panama, and was taken by the Indians to the top 
of a high hili, from which he saw the great Pacific 
Ocean, which was called the South Sea. He 
vowed that very soon an English ship should sail 


Magellan Str 


Fig. 76.—DRAKE’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


on that sea. Four years later he left England on 
a great voyage, of which a record was made by 
one of his crew. It is entitled, “‘ The famous voyage 
of Sir Francis Drake into the South Sea, and 
thence about the whole globe of the earth, begun 
in the Year of our Lord, 1577.” 

In that book we are told that “On the 
15th day of November, in the Year of our Lord, 
1577, Mr. Francis Drake, with a fleet of five 
ships and barks and one hundred and sixty-four 
men, departed from Plymouth, giving out his 
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pretended voyage for Alexandria.” But Drake did 
not go to Alexandria. He crossed the Atlantic 
to South America, and then passed through 
Magellan’s Straits into the Pacific, and there 
attacked the Spaniards. They were not prepared 
for an enemy in those forbidden waters, so that 
ereat treasure fell into his hands. Then we are 
told that “‘our General, thinking himself suffi- 
ciently satisfied and revenged, both in respect of 
his private injuries received from the Spaniards, 
as also of their contempts and indignities offered 
to our country and Prince, and _ supposing 
that Her Majesty at his return would rest con- 
tented with this service, began to consider and 
to consult of the best way for his country. He 
thought it not good to return by the Straits, 
for two causes. The one cause was lest the 
Spaniards should there wait for him in great 
number and strength, he being left but one ship. 
The other cause was the dangerous situation of 
the mouth of the Straits into the South Sea, where 
continual storms reigned and blustered, as he 
found by experience. Therefore he thought it 
not a good course to adventure that way, and 
resolved to avoid these hazards, and to go forward 
to the islands of the Moluccas, and thence to sail 
the course of the Portuguese by the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 

So Drake sailed round the world, arriving 
in England on the 3rd November, 1580. He 
brought back with him gold, and silver, and jewels, 
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taken from the Spaniards, to the value of nearly 
a million sterling. England was supposed to be 
at peace with Spain, and the Spanish king de- 
manded the return of the booty; but Elizabeth 
refused, made Drake a knight, and took some of 
his jewels for her crown. 

A few years later Sir Walter Raleigh sent an 
expedition to a part of North America, which he 
called Virginia, in honour of Elizabeth. He in- 
tended to found a colony there, but the colony was 
not successful, and next year the settlers were 
brought back to England by Drake. During their 
stay in Virginia they became acquainted with the 
use of tobacco, and they brought some of it 
back to England. Here is what they said about 
it :— 

‘* There groweth a certain kind of herb, whereof 
in summer they make great provision for all the 
year, and only men use of it. First, they cause it 
to be dried in the sun, then wear it about their 
necks wrapped in a skin, with a hollow piece 
of stone or wood like a pipe. When they please 
they make powder of it, and put it in one 
of the ends of the said pipe, and laying a coal of 
fire upon it, they suck so long at the other end 
that they fill their bodies full of smoke, and it 
cometh out of their mouth and nostrils, even as 
out of the tunnel of a chimney. They say that 
this doth make them warm and in health; and 
they never go without some of it about them. 
We ourselves have tried the same smoke, and 
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having put it in our mouths, it seemed almost as 
hot as pepper.” 

What was happening in England and Scotland 
while the English captains were thus adventuring 
over the seas? We have seen that after the battle 
of Pinkie Queen Mary of Scotland was married to 
a French prince, who afterwards became King 
Francis II of France. But her husband died in 
1560, and Mary returned to Scotland. She was a 
most beautiful and accomplished woman, but she 
was a Roman Catholic and most of her subjects 
were now Protestants. She married Lord Darnley, 
and a son, James, was born to her. Then Darnley 
was murdered, and Mary married Bothwell, who 
had plotted the murder. Her subjects rose in 
rebellion, and she was obliged to abdicate in favour 
of her infant son. Mary was imprisoned in Loch- 
leven Castle, but managed to escape to England. 
She remained in England, a prisoner in the hands 
of Elizabeth, for twenty years. 

We must remember that Mary was a dangerous 
rival to Elizabeth, for she was grand-daughter of 
Margaret, sister of Henry VIII, and was heir to 
the English throne after Elizabeth. The Catholics 
did not admit the legality of the divorce of 
Katharine of Aragon from Henry VIL, nor the 
legality of his marriage with Anne*Boleyn. For 
them, therefore, Mary of Scotland was the rightful 
Queen of England, and Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, was a usurper. (See p. 203). 

In the year 1586 a conspiracy was on foot to 
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assassinate Elizabeth and make Mary queen. It 
was detected, and Mary was tried for her share in 
it. For two days she defended herself brilliantly 
against the best lawyers of England, but in the end 
she was condemned. For a long time Elizabeth 
refused to sign the warrant for Mary’s execution, 
but her advisers urged that it must be done, and 
finally she consented. Mary was beheaded on 
the 8th February, 1587. All England rejoiced 
at the news. JBells were rung and bonfires were 
lighted. The people felt that a great danger to 
their queen and country was at last removed. 
Mary’s son, James, who was the next heir to 
the thrones of both Scotland and England, 
was a Protestant, and not a Catholic like his 
mother. 

At once Philip of Spain declared his intention 
of regaining England for the Roman Church. 
Angered by the damage inflicted on Spanish com- 
merce by Drake, and by the help which Elizabeth 
was giving to the Protestants in the Netherlands, 
who were then in revolt against Spain, Philip 
determined to make a supreme effort to crush 
England. He declared that the execution of Mary 
of Scotland was ‘‘an insult to the majesty of 
sovereigns, which he deemed it his duty to 
revenge.” The invasion of England was blessed 
by the Pope, who had already issued an edict 
deposing Elizabeth and absolving her subjects 
from their allegiance to her. But the Catholics 
of England stood by their queen. Admiral 
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Howard, who commanded her navy, was himself 
a Roman Catholic. 

Philip gathered an Armada, or fleet, in the 
harbour of Cadiz, but Francis Drake was in the 
offing, and in April, 1587, suddenly attacked Cadiz, 
sending fireships into the harbour. Some eighty 
Spanish vessels were burned, and Drake announced 
on his return to England that he had “ singed 
the Spanish king’s beard.” He had delayed the 
departure of the Armada for more than a year, 
for it was not until the end of May, 1588, that the 
Spanish fleet set sail. It consisted of one hundred 
and thirty great ships, with thirty thousand men, 
and was ordered to Calais, there to pick up the 
Duke of Parma and his army of seventeen 
thousand men 

The Armada was delayed by storms in the Bay 
of Biscay, but at last, on the 29th July, it appeared 
off the Lizard. That night the bonfires blazed 
from the beacon tops throughout the length and 
breadth of England. From one end of the land 
to the other, Englishmen were thus warned that 
the Spaniards were at hand. Our fleet met the 
Armada off the Cornish coast. We had only sixty 
ships, and those very small in comparison with the 
great galleons of Spain, but they were commanded 
by men who had made the name of* ngland to be 
feared on every sea—Howard, Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher—and they could sail twice as fast as the 
cumbersome vessels of the enemy. All the way up 
the Channel they harassed the Spaniards, whose 
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high ships, densely packed with men, were easy to 
hit, while for the most part the Spaniards fired 
over the tops of the low English vessels. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 6th August, 1588, 
the Spanish ships reached Calais and anchored to 
await the Duke of Parma. They had been con- 
siderably damaged by the English, and had not 
been able to inflict much damage in return. But 
the Spaniards made sure that on the morrow they 
would land on the English coast, and that they 
would destroy London. Only some three years 
before they had sacked Antwerp; but that was 
to be as nothing compared with the sack of 
wealthy London. So they spent the evening in 
revelry. 

Their rejoicing ended suddenly. Slowly dritt- 
ing towards them, before wind and tide, six ships 
came out of the darkness, and burst into flame 
as they approached. The English were repeat- 
ing what Drake had done at Cadiz by sending 
fireships among the enemy. Immediately there 
was panic among the Spaniards. Some of their 
vessels ran into one another in a wild attempt to get 
out of the way of the fireships ; some were wrecked 
and others were burned. The rest stood out to 
sea north-eastward with the English in pursuit. 
All next day the battle continued in the North 
Sea. Not one English ship was lost and not a 
hundred Englishmen were killed, but Spain lost 
twenty ships and five thousand men. We are 
told that the English ammunition was exhausted, 
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while the Spanish fleet was still ‘‘ wonderfully great 
and strong.” It mattered not. The Spaniards had 
lost heart, and the English continued to follow 
them, though they had not shot for their guns. 
As Admiral Howard himself wrote: “ Though our 
powder and shot 
were well - nigh 
spent, we put on a 
brag countenance 
and gave them 
chase, as though 
we had wanted 
nothing.” 
Through all 
that week the 
chase continued, 
but on Friday, 
the 12th August, 
having followed 
the Spaniards un- 
til off the Firth of 
Forth, the English 
ships returned to ee 
port. The troubles Fie. 78.—THE Fiicut oF THE ARMADA. 
of the enemy were, 
however, only beginning. A gale sprang up. In 
the words of Admiral Howard, “‘ It was a more 
violent storm than was ever seen before at this 
time of the year.’’ Shattered and leaking, on a 
sea unknown to Spanish mariners, all that was 
left of the Armada was caught by the fury of the 
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storm. The coasts of Norway, and Scotland, and 
Ireland were strewn with wrecks. Only a few of 
the ships ever returned to Spain. The Armada had 
been utterly destroyed. According to Drake, “Their 
invincible and dreadful navy, with all its great and 
terrible ostentation, did not in all their sailing 
about England so much as sink or take one ship, 
bark, pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, or even burn 
so much as one sheep cote on this land.” 

It was a magnificent victory. With the defeat 
of the Armada, the danger of invasion which had 
hung over the country since the beginning of the 
reign was at last removed. A joyful England 
danced round the maypoles on every village green, 
and applauded in the playhouses of the towns. 
Our great national poet, William Shakespeare, 
lived at this time at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and in London. 
In a series of historical plays 
he told the story of his coun- 
try to its now proud people. 
The glory of Crecy and Agin- 
court was revived. Slowly 
but surely the English nation 
had grown from the time of 

ee the Conqueror, and now had 
Fic. 79.—Tue Nerurrianps. taken its place as one of the 
leading nations of Europe. 
Shakespeare makes us feel the joy of living in that 
great time. The world then seemed almost bound- 
less, for a New World had been added to the Old 
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Worldof the Ancients. Thesackof Antwerp, and the 
destruction of Bruges and Ghent by the Spaniards 
during the war in the Netherlands, left London with 
only one competitor for supremacy in the world’s 
trade. That competitor was Amsterdam. The 
Merchants of the Steelyard were finally deprived 
of their privileges, and English merchants took 
their place. 

In the days of the Tudor Kings and Queens 
England passed almost suddenly from the poor and 
disordered life of the Middle Ages to the easier and 
more settled conditions of modern times. The 
change is seen in the new style of buildings which 
were erected in Elizabeth’s reign. The gloomy 
castles of feudal days gave place to beautiful open 
houses. Hatfield House, which was built for Lord 
Burleigh, has large square windows which admit 
floods of light, instead of the narrow slits in the 
walls of a Norman or Edwardian castle. The men 
who built Hatfield House no longer feared attack 
by arrows and guns. The unruly spirit of the 
Wars of the Roses was dead. Peace and order 
were firmly established in England. 


CHAPTER XXV. JOHN KNOX 


On the 24th March, 1603, Queen Elizabeth died. 
A messenger at once set out from London, and in 
three days reached Holyrood Palace in Edinburgh, 
bearing the news that King James VI of Scotland 
had been proclaimed as King James I of England. 
A few days later James left Scotland for London. 
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So were the two crowns at last united. The Kings 
of Scotland were of the Stuart family, and that 
family now succeeded the Tudors upon the throne 
of England. 

The Stuarts, as we shall soon see, were despotic 
and obstinate sovereigns. The Tudorg had been 
despotic, but with great tact they had led rather 
than driven their people. Moreover, in their time 
men felt that strong government was needed. 
When Henry VII won the throne on Bosworth 


Field every one was praying to be saved from the 
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disorder of the Wars of the Roses. Elizabeth 
was threatened through most of her reign by the 
mighty hostile power of Spain. 

With victory and security, however, the urgent 
need for national unity passed away, and there was 
again religious strife. It was not merely between 
Protestants and Catholics, but also between Pro- 
testants and Protestants. With the help of her 
bishops Elizabeth had moderated the Reformation 
in England, so that the English Church was now 
less Protestant than it had been under Edward VI. 
Throughout her reign, however, there were some 
men among the clergy who held extremer views. 
These men were known as Puritans. 

King James had already been sorely tried by 
religious quarrels in his northern kingdom, for in 
Scotland there had been no Elizabethan truce 
between the sects. King James V, the grandfather 
of James VI, had married a French Princess, Mary 
of Lorraine, and when he died she became Regent 
of Scotland. Her young daughter, Queen Mary, 
was sent away to France and married the son of 
the French king. Mary of Lorraine remained in 
Scotland as Regent, and took the part of Rome 
against the Reformation. 

At first the Scottish Protestants were few, 
and the Catholics under Cardinal Beaton were 
powerful. The Protestants were persecuted, and 
Wishart, one of their leaders, was burned at the 
stake. Two months later Cardinal Beaton was 
murdered by a band of Protestants, who took 
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refuge in the Castle of St. Andrews. Supplies were 
sent to St. Andrews by sea from England, and for 
a long time the castle held out against the Regent 
Mary, though the garrison was only one hundred 
and fifty strong. Among this garrison was John 
Knox, who was chosen to be their minister. This 
great man, who was then 
7 about forty years old, was 
Annes” destined before he died to 
change the course of Scot- 
tish history. He found 
Scotland Catholic and an 
enemy of England; he left 
her a friend of England and 
dominantly Protestant. 

At last the Regent obtained help from her 
brother, the King of France, and St. Andrews 
surrendered. ‘The terms of the surrender, accord- 
ing to Knox, were ‘“ that the lives of all within 
the castle should be saved, as well English as 
Scottish ; that they should be safely transported to 
France ; and in case that they could not remain in 
freedom there, they should be conveyed to what 
country they would require, other than Scotland.” 
But these terms were not observed, and Knox and 
others were sent as prisoners to France,.where they 
served as slaves chained to the vars of French 
galleys. For nineteen months Knox was a galley 
slave, but in 1549, after the accession of Edward VI 
to the English throne, he was released owing to 
English intervention, and came to England. 
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For the next five years John Knox preached 
in England, at first at Berwick and Newcastle, 
and afterwards as the King’s Chaplain in London. 
Knox had a large part in directing the English 
Reformation in the time of Edward VI, and he was 
kept very busy, for in those days a minister was 
expected to preach at least three times a week, and 
each sermon lasted for some three or four hours. 


With the accession Statute Miles 
of Mary and the re- “28 miles=Tinch °° 


establishment of the 
Catholic religion in 
England, Knox was 
compelled to leave the 
country. Together 
with many English 
Protestantshe escaped 
to the Continent, and 
found his way to . 
Geneva. In that city ~ 
the Reformation had 
taken a violent course. 
John Calvin, a man 
pLabout thesame age “TD qig 99.__Ganuva. 

as Knox, had gone 

much further than Luther in attacking the Church 
of Rome. By 1555 Calvin had made himself 
supreme in the government of Geneva, which was 
a little Republic. He believed that the State 
should control the daily life of the citizens in every 
detail. Each family in Geneva were frequently 
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visited by an officer of the government, who inquired 
into their way of life, and gave them advice or 
reproof or punishment. The smallest offences 
were punished with terrible severity. A child who 
struck its mother was executed. 

Knox spent five years in Geneva with Calvin. 
He preached there to the Protestant exiles, who 
had fled from the Marian persecution in England. 
Then he was asked by the Scottish Protestants to 
return to his native land. In May, 1559, when 
he was already over sixty years old, Knox landed 
in Scotland. 

The Scottish Protestants banded themselves 
together as a “‘ Congregation,” and waged what 
was known as the War of the Congregation for the 
establishment of the Protestant faith. John Knox 
at once became their leading spirit. He realised 
that the Protestants of Scotland must keep on 
good terms with Queen Elizabeth of England and 
he worked for that end. But French assistance 
was sent to the Regent, and it seemed as though 
the Congregation would be crushed. Knox himself 
wrote on the last day of 1559, “‘ One day of troubles 
since my arrival in Scotland hath more pierced my 
heart than all the torments of the galleys did in the 
space of nineteen months; for that torment did 
touch the body, but this pierces thé goul.” 

Just when the position seemed epee help 
came from Elizabeth, and for the first time English 
and Scots fought side by side against the French 
who were supporting the Regent Mary. They 
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besieged Leith, which was garrisoned by French 
soldiers. We are told that there was “ such quiet 
and peaceable entertainment betwixt English and 
Scots that it was a wonder.” For many months 
the siege continued, and the issue was still doubt- 
ful when the death of the Regent made all parties 
wish for peace. In the words of Knox, the Regent 
Mary was “unhappy to Scotland from the first 
day she entered into it until the day she finished 
her unhappy life.” 

A Treaty was now made between England, 
France, and Scotland. The French troops were 
withdrawn, and the Protestants were left supreme. 
A thanksgiving service was held in St. Giles Cathedral 
in Edinburgh at which Knox preached, and then the 
Scottish Parliament was called together and the 
Protestant faith was made the religion of the land. 
Knox was entrusted with the duty of drawing up a 
Confession of Faith and a Book of Discipline, and 
thus the severe principles of Calvin were adopted 
in the Scottish Church. Theatres, dancing, and 
village sports were all denounced. 

In 1560 King Francis, the husband of Queen 
Mary, died, and his young widow decided to return 
to Scotland. She was only nineteen years old 
when she landed at Leith on the 20th August, 
1561. The Mass was celebrated in her chapel at 
Holyrood Palace, although it was ilegal. Most 
of the Protestant leaders wished for a compromise, 
for they knew that a large section of the Scottish 
people were still Catholic at heart, but Knox 
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thundered from his pulpit in protest against such 
breach of the law. Mary therefore summoned 
him to meet her at Holyrood on the 26th August. 
This was their conversation, as it was written 
down by Knox :— 

Mary: “ Well, then, I perceive that my sub- 
jects shall obey you and not me.” 

Knox: ‘ God forbid that ever I take upon me 
to command any to obey me, or yet to set subjects 
at liberty to do what pleaseth them. But my 
travail is that both princes and subjects obey God, 
who craves of kings that they be as it were foster- 
fathers to his Church, and nurses to his people.” 

Mary: ‘“ Yea, but ye are not the kirk that I 
will nurse. I will defend the Kirk of Rome, for I 
think it is the true Kirk of God.” 

So began the struggle between Knox and his 
queen. Mary was a sincere Catholic, half French 
by blood, educated in France, the widow of a 
French king, impetuous, loving display and festivi- 
ties. Knox was like some ancient Hebrew prophet, 
suddenly brought to life again in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He was stern and deliber- 
ate, a hater of luxury and splendour, the very 
opposite of Queen Mary in every way. 

The laws against the Catholics.swere not 
enforced, and the Mass was celebrated all over 
Scotland. It was rumoured that the Queen in- 
tended to marry the son of Philip of Spain. 
Knox attacked her for thinking of such a union 
with the strongest Catholic power. He was again 
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summoned to her presence. ‘I have,” said she, 
‘borne with you in all your rigorous manner of 
speaking; yea, I have sought your favour by 
all possible means. I offered unto you audience 
whensoever it pleased you to admonish me; and 
yet I cannot be quit of you. I avow to God I 
shall be revenged.’’ But Knox answered— 
“Outside the preaching place, Madam, I 
think few have occasion to be offended at me; 
but there, Madam, I am not master of myself, but 
obey Him who commands me to speak plain, and 
to flatter no flesh upon the face of the earth.”’ 
Two years later, in 1565, Mary married her cousin 
Lord Darnley, who was the grandson of Margaret 
Tudor, sister of Henry VIII. He stood next after 
Mary in the succession to the English throne. 
Darnley was a Catholic, and by this marriage 
Mary clearly showed her desire to unite the crowns 
of England and Scotland, and to restore the 
Catholic religion in both countries. A son was 
born to her, but then Darnley was murdered, and 
Mary married Bothwell who is believed to have 
been mainly responsible for the murder. All 
Scotland, Catholic as well as Protestant, was filled 
with horror at this marriage, and Mary was forced to 
resign the crown in favour of her infant.son. She 
was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle, but escaped 
and made a last effort to regain her crown. At 
Langside, near Glasgow, she suffered a final defeat, 
and fled to England. We have already seen what 
happened to her there at the hands of Elizabeth. 
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Knox, now old and feeble, continued to preach 
in Edinburgh and St. Andrews until shortly before 
his death in November, 1572. At his graveside 
the Regent of Scotland, Morton, used these words: 
_“* Here lies one who neither flattered nor feared 
any flesh.” At the time of the death of Knox 
the power of Rome had been broken in Scotland, 
but one-third of the nobility were still Catholic, 
as were a majority of the people in the High- 
lands and in Galloway. Moreover, the Protestants 
were divided into those who wished the Church to 
be governed by Assemblies according to the rule 
of Calvin, and those who wished for bishops after 
the English example. 

Queen Mary’s little son grew up to be James 
VI. He favoured the episcopal party. By con- 
trolling the appointment of the bishops, he 
thought he would be able to rule in the Church 
as well as in the State. In 1580 and 1581 Scottish 
Church Assemblies condemned government by 
bishops, and established Courts known as Pres- 
byteries for the management of the Church. In 
1584, however, James, now nineteen years of age, 
made himself Head of the Church, and forbade 
the holding of Assemblies without his sanction. 
He appointed bishops again, and three years later 
all Church property was declared to belong to the 
king, who would himself make provision for the 
clergy. By the year 1603, when Elizabeth died, the 
Scottish Church was ruled by king and _ bishops, 
and had become very like the Church of England. 


CHAPTER XXVI. THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


Wuen King James arrived in London three 
religious parties hoped for his favour. The Catholics 
thought that concessions might be expected from 
the son of Mary Queen of Scots. The Puritans 
knew that he had come under the influence of 
John Knox. The English Church Party believed 
that he favoured their ideas, since he had re-estab- 
lished bishops in Scotland. 

The Puritans presented to him what was 
called the Millenary Petition, from the fact that 
it was signed by a thousand Puritan ministers. 
They asked for reforms in the Church of England. 
James summoned a Conference to meet in Hampton 
Court Palace. He invited to it the bishops of the 
English Church and some of the Puritan Ministers, 
and himself presided. 

The king opened the Conference with a speech 
in which he expressed his joy that “‘ he was now 
come into the promised land.” When the Puritans 
asked for the government of the Chureh by presby- 
teries such as had been set up by Knox in Scotland, 
James replied that presbyteries “agree with 
monarchy as well as God with the devil.” He 
added that if the bishops were dismissed and 
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presbyteries put in their place, then ‘‘ I know what 
will become of my supremacy, for no bishop no 
king.” James closed the Conference by telling 
the Puritans that “if this be all your party have 
to say, I will make them conform themselves, or 
else harry them out of this land, or do worse.” 

The one important result of the Hampton 
Court Conference was that a new translation of the 
Bible was authorised. This Authorised Version, 
which was completed in the year 1611, was founded 
on what is known as the Bishops’ Bible of 1568. 
This in its turn was based on translations made 
by Archbishop Cranmer and William Tyndale. 
Tyndale lived in the days of Henry VIII, and 
made use of the work of Wycliffe, who lived in 
the time of Chaucer. For two generations after 
the Authorised Version was made, the English 
became, in the words of the historian Green, the 
people of a book. Biblical words and thoughts 
filled their daily speech and ruled their minds. 

After the Hampton Court Conference both 
Catholics and Puritans were persecuted for not 
attending the services of the Church of Eng- 
land. A small and desperate band of Catholics 
determined to rid the land at one blow of the 
king, of his Court, and of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A cellar was hired close to the Houses of 
Parliament, and a tunnel was made to a vault 
under the House of Lords, and the vault was filled 
with gunpowder. It was intended to blow up 
Parliament when the king was present for the 
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opening ceremony. But one of the conspirators 
revealed the plot to a friend in the House of Lords 
whom he wished to save, and the warning was 
carried to the king. On the 5th November, 1605, 
the cellars under the House were searched, and 
the man who was to light the powder, Guy Fawkes, 
was caught with the match in his hand. Many 
of the conspirators were executed. This was the 
famous Gunpowder Plot. To this day the cellars 
of the Houses are searched on the eve of the 
opening of Parliament. 

King James wished to be an absolute monarch, 
like the Tudors had been, but whereas they had 
always been very careful to preserve the forms of 
free government, and to retain the confidence and 
good-will of their people, James tried to impress 
upon his subjects upon every occasion that his 
will was law. He once declared that “as it is 
atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can 
do, so it is presumption and a high contempt in 
a subject to dispute what a king can do, or to 
say that a king cannot do this or that.’ The 
Courts of Law were servile to him, and did not 
withstand him when he proceeded to raise money 
on his own authority. He was obliged, however, to 
call Parliament together in 1614, and theCommons 
refused to make him a grant until they had dis- 
cussed this arbitrary taxation. James, in great 
anger, at once dissolved Parliament, and im- 
prisoned several of its members. In England as 
well as in Scotland, he was for the time supreme. 
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In 1616 James dismissed Chief Justice Coke 
from office because he was not sufficiently obedient 
to him in the administration of justice. In 1618 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the last of the great 
Elizabethans, was executed. Raleigh had been 
imprisoned in the Tower of London ever since the 
accession of James, because he was supposed to 
have been concerned in a plot against the king, 
but in 1616 he was released in order that he might 
go to the New World to discover a gold mine there. 
He failed in his search for gold, and came into 
conflict with the Spaniards. When he came back 
to England he was tried and executed. On the 
scaffold he felt the edge of the executioner’s axe, 
remarking, “It is a sharp medicine, but a sound 
cure for all diseases.” 

Two years later a band of Puritans left England, 
where they could not worship in the manner they 
desired, and sailed across the Atlantic to make a 
New England. In September, 1620, the little 
company of about a hundred men, women, and 
children left Plymouth in a ship called the May- 
flower. In December they landed in America on 
the shores of an inlet which they called Plymouth 
Bay. These “ Pilgrim Fathers” founded the colony 
which has since grown to be the United States of 
America. 

All these events increased the hatred of the 
people of England for the government of James 
and his favourites. In 1621 he called his third 
Parliament, and a great struggle began. The 
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Chancellor, Lord Bacon, was impeached. In other 
words, he was prosecuted by the House of Com- 
mons before the House of Lords. He was judged 
guilty of corruption, had to pay a heavy fine, and 
was removed from office. 

The Commons then protested against the loss 
of their rights. Their protest was in these words: 
“ The liberties and privileges of Parliament are the 
ancient and undoubted birthright and inheritance 
of the subjects of England. Urgent affairs con- 
cerning the Realm and the Church of England 
and the making and maintenance of laws, and 
the redress of grievances, are proper subjects of 
debate in Parliament. In the handling of those 
businesses every member of the House hath, and 
of right ought to have, freedom of speech.” The 
king answered by tearing the words out of the 
Journal of the House with his own hand, remark- 
ing, “ I will govern according to the common weal, 
but not according to the common will.” When 
Parliament was dissolved in the next year, some of 
its leaders, notably Pym, Coke, and Selden, were 
put in prison. 

James was called by the King of France, “ The 
wisest fool in Christendom.” He was a learned 
man undoubtedly, but had not common sense. 
He died in 1625, but the quarrel which he had 
begun with Parliament continued and became 
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CHAPTER XXVII. ROUNDHEADS AND 
CAVALIERS 


WueEN Charles I succeeded his father it seemed to 
some that the struggle between king and Parlia- 
ment would end. Very soon, however, it became 
clear that such hopes were ill-founded. Charles 
had been taught by his father that he was an 
absolute ruler by Divine Right, and he chafed at 
the control of Parliament. He married a Catholic 
princess, Henrietta Maria of France, and_ this 
marriage gave offence to many of his Protestant 
subjects, and especially to the Puritans. 

England was engaged in a war with Spain, 
and the new king needed money. Parliament 
was therefore called together, but the House of 
Commons met in angry mood and refused to 
erant the king supplies, and was dissolved. 
Nevertheless a fleet set sail for Cadiz in the hope 
of capturing the Spanish treasure fleet which was 
due from the Indies. But the expedition was 
badly conducted and was defeated. 

Charles was now very hard up for Money, and 
was obliged to call together his second Parliament, 
which proved to be no easier to manage than the 
first. Again supplies were refused until the king 
should redress grievances. Charles had a favourite 
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minister, the Duke of Buckingham, and_ the 
Commons held Buckingham responsible for the 
recent misfortunes. They therefore impeached 
him, accusing him of high treason before the 
House of Lords. Sir John Eliot, the leader of 
the Commons, charged Buckingham in_ these 
words: “‘ He has broken the nerves and sinews 
of our land, the stores and treasures of the 
king. There needs no search for it. It is too 
visible. His profuse expenses, his superfluous 
feasts, his magnificent buildings, his riots, his 
excesses, what are they but a chronicle of the 
immensity of his waste of the revenues of the 
Crown ?” 

The King committed Eliot to the Tower, but 
the Commons refused to proceed with business 
in his absence, and after a few days he was released. 
Charles then suddenly dissolved Parliament, and 
so brought the impeachment of Buckingham to an 
end. He tried to raise money by forced loans, 
and by collecting taxes without the consent of 
the House of Commons, but all over the country 
there was resistance. Lord Burleigh once made 
a famous remark to Queen Elizabeth, ‘“‘ Gain the 
hearts of your subjects and you will have their 
hands and their purses.’”’ The Tudors knew the 
value of being popular and they succeeded ; the 
Stuarts tried to rely solely on their Divine Right 
and they failed. 

What this Divine Right had come to mean 


may be learned from a sermon preached before 
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the king by one of his chaplains, Dr. Mainwaring, 
in 1627: ‘‘ The king is not bound to observe the 
laws of the kingdom respecting the rights and 
privileges of his subjects. Every royal command 
binds the consciences of the subjects. He who 
resists commits a great sin against the law of 
God and the supreme power of the king. He 
is guilty of impiety, disloyalty, and rebellion ; for 
the consent of Parliament is not necessary for the 
imposing of taxes.” 

Charles had not obtained the money he wanted, 
and therefore in 1628 was obliged to call together 
his third Parliament. The House of Commons 
immediately condemned Mainwaring’s sermon, 
and then, led by two great men, Pym and Went- 
worth, presented to Charles what is known as the 
Petition of Right. After some delay the king 
assented to the Petition, which ordained that no 
one should be asked to give to the king any loan 
or tax without the consent of Parliament; that 
he should not be put in prison contrary to law ; 
and that soldiers and sailors should not be billeted 
in private houses. The king had punished those 
who would not give him loans by compelling them 
to provide lodging and food for his soldiers. 

On the king assenting to the Petition, which 
thereby became an Act of Parliament*the House 
of Commons granted him a large stm of money, 
but resolved that “the author and source of all 
miseries is the Duke of Buckingham.” Another im- 
peachment would no doubt have been undertaken, 
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but the House was adjourned by the king, and 
before it met again Buckingham was assassi- 
nated at Portsmouth. Wentworth went over to 
the side of the king, and soon afterwards was 
made Earl of Strafford, and succeeded Buckingham 
as the king’s chief minister. 

For the next eleven years Charles ruled without 
a Parliament. Many of those who had led the 
Opposition against him were imprisoned in the 
Tower, notwithstanding the Petition of Right. 
Sir John Eliot died in the Tower. 

Strafford was sent to Ireland as Lord Deputy, 
and by what he called his ‘“‘ Thorough”? method 
he soon made the king all powerful in that 
island. In England, under the guidance of Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the king obtained 
money by forced loans and taxes in spite of the 
Petition of Right, and those who resisted him 
were imprisoned. Nevertheless the country re- 
mained peaceful for the time being, for trade 


- was prosperous. 


The quarrel did not come to a head until the 
year 1637. We have seen that James had com- 
pelled the Church of Scotland to accept the rule 
of bishops, but the forms of divine service were 
still those of John Knox. Archbishop Laud now 
tried to force the Scots to use the English Prayer 
Book, and Scotland determined to resist, and 
made a National League and Covenant to defend 


her faith. 
In England there was trouble at the same time 
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owing to the imposition of a tax called Ship-money. 
Ship-money had been levied in the past in time 
of war, but as a rule only from the coast towns, 
which were liable to supply ships for the navy. 
Charles now levied the tax over the whole country 
in a time of peace. Among those who refused to 
pay was John Hampden, a Buckinghamshire 
gentleman. The judges, however, decided by a 
majority of seven to five that the tax assessed on 
him was legal, the Lord Chief Justice declaring 
that ‘‘ Acts of Parliament to take away the King’s 
royal power in the defence of his kingdom are 
void.” Strafford wrote from Ireland, ‘SI wish 
Mr. Hampden and others to his likeness were well 
whipt into their right senses.” 

Meanwhile the Scottish army crossed the 
border and advanced into Yorkshire, where they 
won a battle, so that Charles in despair again 
summoned a Parliament. This was in November, 
1640, and the Parliament which then met is 
famous in British history as the Long Parliament. 
It began by impeaching Strafford and Laud. 
Strafford was charged with high treason before 
the House of Lords, but it was soon evident that 
he was not guilty of treason, for that is an offence 
against the king, whereas Strafford had sided 
with the king against the Commons. “Therefore 
the impeachment was dropped, and in its place 
the Commons introduced a Bill of Attainder, that 
is to say, a Bill which without trial declared that 
Strafford was guilty of high crimes and should 
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be executed. Amid great excitement the Lords 
passed the Bill by twenty-six votes to nineteen. 
The King tried to save his friend, and refused to 
give his assent, but great crowds of Londoners 
surged to Westminster and demanded the death 
of their enemy. Charles gave way, remarking, 
“My Lord of Strafford’s condition is more happy 
than mine.” On hearing his doom Strafford 
exclaimed, “ Put not your trust in princes nor 
in the sons of men, for in them there is no salva- 
tion.” When the axe fell the country blazed with 
bonfires, and the bells rang in the churches. 

To guard against a sudden dissolution by the 
king the Long Parliament now passed an Act to 
the effect that it should not come to an end save 
by its own consent. The king needed money 
and had to agree. 

Karly in the year 1642 Charles came to West- 
minster in person and demanded the arrest of five 
members of the House of Commons—Hampden, 
Pym, Holles, Strode and Haselrig—who were the 
leaders of the opposition against him. He charged 
them with high treason, but they had been warned 
of his coming, and had escaped by the Thames 
to the friendly city of London. 

Civil war was now inevitable, and both sides 
began to collect arms. The queen went over to 
Holland with the crown jewels in order to buy 
help. The Royalists were strongest in the west 
and north of England, while Parliament de- 
pended mainly on the eastern counties and the 
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wealthy city of London. The Puritan party were 
in a majority in the House of Commons. From 
their custom of close cropping the hair they were 
known as Roundheads, whereas the king’s people 


were known 
The Map shows the Districts 


SA Maredgattarienere as Cavaliers. 
The first 
battle was 
fought at 
Edgehill in 
Warwickshire 


in October, 
1642. It was 
indecisive, but 
the Parlia- 
mentary army 
retreated on 
London, and 
the king fol- 
lowed them 
to Brentford. 
Lhe. “train 
Fig. 85.—Tur Civi War. bands of Lon- 
don prepared 
to resist, and Charles hesitated, and finally retired 
to Oxford for the winter. His army never came 
so near the metropolis again. =e aT 
Next spring the struggle began in’earnest. At 
first the victory was on the whole with the king. 
At the battle of Chalgrove Field, to the south-east 
of Oxford, John Hampden was mortally wounded. 


Hart orough 
<S %Naseby 
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Royalist forces won other battles at Atherton Moor 
in Yorkshire and at Roundway Down in Wiltshire. 
It was evident that the Parliamentarian soldiers 
were no match for the Cavaliers, many of whom 
had been trained to arms from youth. The man 
who first realised this fact was Oliver Cromwell, 
Member of Parliament for Cambridge. Cromwell 
saw that “ A set of poor tapsters would never fight 
against men of honour.” His remedy was to 
select men of religion and to train them with care. 
Thus he created the New Model Army, which 
soon became invincible. Cromwell was called 
‘“* The Ironside’ by his men, and the force under 
his command came to be known as the Ironsides. 

In 1643, however, when as yet the New Model 
had won no victory, everything seemed to hang 
on the course which the Scots would take. They 
were hesitating. On the one hand they could 
not but feel that Charles was a Scottish king ruling 
in England. On the other hand they had deep 
sympathy with the Presbyterians in the English 
Parliament. At last they decided to support the 
Parliament, and in September, 1643, an agreement 
was made by which the Scots promised to take 
the field against the king with some twenty 
thousand men. In return Parliament promised 
to set up Presbyterianism in England. 

The war now took a fresh turn. At Marston 
Moor on the 2nd July, 1644, the forces of the 
English Parliament and of the Scots routed the 
Royalists. A large share in this victory was due 
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to a brigade of Cromwell’s Ironsides, who overthrew 
the Royalist cavalry under Prince Rupert, a 
nephew of King Charles. Here are Cromwell’s 
own words: “ We routed the enemy. The left 
wing, which I commanded, being our own horse 
saving a few Scots in the rear, beat all the Prince’s 
horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. 
We charged their regiments of foot, and routed all 
we charged. I believe of twenty thousand, the 
Prince hath not four thousand left.”” From that 
time Cromwell began to take the leading part in 
the Parliamentary Army. 

The decisive battle of the war was fought at 
Naseby in Leicestershire on the 14th June, 1645. 
The king was utterly defeated. Here is Cromwell’s 
account of the fight written on the night of the 
battle: ‘‘ We marched yesterday after the king, 
who went before us from Daventry to Harborough, 
and we quartered about six miles from him This 
day we marched towards him. He drew out to 
meet us. Both armies engaged. After three 
hours’ very doubtful fight, we at last routed his 
army; killed and took about five thousand, of 
whom very many Officers, but of what quality 
we yet know not. We pursued the enemy from 
three miles short of Harborough to nine beyond, 
even to the sight of Leicester, whither the king 
fled.” The royal guns, baggage, and private 
papers fell into Cromwell’s hands, and the papers 
were immediately published by Parliament and 
did much harm to the king’s cause. 
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The war continued for nearly another year, for 
though the Midlands were lost to the king by the 
battle of Naseby, as the North had been by that 
of Marston Moor, Charles still had supporters in 
Wales and in the West of England. At last, in 
May, 1646, the king gave himself up to the Scottish 
army, and a few months later was handed over 
to the English Parliament, and was lodged under 
guard at Hampton Court. 

Then a quarrel arose among the Roundheads 
themselves. A majority in the House of Commons 
were Presbyterians, as were the Scots, but in 
Cromwell’s army were Puritans of a more thorough- 
going sort, who were known as Independents. 
They desired no rule of the Church by Assemblies 
and Presbyteries, but would leave each congrega- 
tion to govern itself. To-day, therefore, we speak 
of them as Congregationalists. 

The Presbyterians and the Independents had com- 
bined against the king, but now that he was defeated 
they fell apart. An assembly of divines had been 
sitting at Westminster since 1643, and had drawn 
up the Confession of Faith which is still used by the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, and also the Longer and 
Shorter Catechisms, but the English Independents 
refused to accept the work of this Assembly. 

Cromwell and the army were ready témake peace 
with Charles, but the king refused their terms and 
escaped from Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight. 
There he opened negotiations with the Scots and 
with the Royalists. The Scottish army crossed 
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the border to his assistance, but was defeated by 
Cromwell in three days’ of fighting in Lancashire. 

Cromwell wrote after the fight: ‘‘ The Scots 
are the miserablest party that ever was; I durst 
engage myself, with five hundred fresh horse, 
and five hundred nimble foot to destroy them all. 
I have ten thousand of them prisoners. We have 
killed we know not what, but a very great number ; 
having done execution upon them above thirty 
miles together, besides what we killed in the two 
great Fights, the one at Preston, the other at 
Warrington. The Enemy was twenty-four thou- 
sand horse and foot, whereof eighteen thousand 
foot and six thousand horse; and our number 
about six thousand foot and three thousand horse 
at the utmost.” To such efficiency had the New 
Model now been trained. 

The army returned to London and demanded 
that the king should be punished for his dealing 
with the Scots. The Presbyterian majority in 
Parliament wished to make terms with Charles, 
but the Independents of the army would now 
consent to no terms. ‘To end the dispute, Colonel 
Pride, with a company of soldiers, entered the 
House of Commons on the 6th December, 1648, 
and expelled all those who were not favourable 
to the policy of the army. The remaining fifty-three 
members, called the Rump, proceeded to bring 
Charles to trial before a special Court. The House 
of Lords refused to agree to this, whereupon the 
Rump resolved, “ that the People are, under God, 
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the origin of all just power; that the Commons 
of England in Parliament assembled, being chosen 
by and representing the People, have the supreme 
power in this nation; and that whatsoever is 
enacted and declared for law by the Commons in 
Parliament assembled hath the force of a law, 
although the consent of the King or House of 
Peers be not had thereunto.” 

Charles was tried in Westminster Hall by a 
Court of Commissioners under the chairmanship 
of one Sergeant Bradshaw. The king refused to 
admit the legality of the trial, but on the 27th 
January, 1649, he was found guilty. In the old 
style of reckoning the date was 1648, for the year 
by the old style ended on the 25th March. The 
change from old style to new was made by Act 
of Parliament in 1752. 

This is the warrant which was issued for the 
execution of the king. 


‘To Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Hunks, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Phayr. 


“ At the High Court of Justice for the Trying 
and Judging of Charles Stuart, King of 
England. 29th January, 1648. 


“Whereas Charles Stuart, King of England, 
standeth convicted, attained, and*condemned of 
High Treason and other high Crimes ; ‘and Sentence 
upon Saturday last was pronounced against him 
by this Court, To be put to death by the severing 
of his head from his body; of which Sentence 
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execution yet remaineth to be done: These are 
therefore to require you to see the said Sentence 
executed, in the open Street before Whitehall, 
upon the morrow, being the Thirtieth day of this 
instant month of January, between the hours of 
Ten in the morning and Five in the afternoon with 
full effect. And for so doing this shall be your 
warrant. 

** And these are to require all officers and soldiers 
and others the good People of this Nation of 
England, to be assisting unto you in this service. 


** Given under our hands and seals, 


JOHN BRADSHAW, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 


and 57 other commissioners.’’ 


In compliance with this warrant, on the 30th 
January, 1649, in front of his palace of Whitehall, 
King Charles was beheaded. 


StJames A 
Whitehall! 
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Westminster Palace (Normans and Plan- 
tagenets), Whitehall (Tudors and Stuarts), 
St. James’s Palace (the first four Georges), 
and Buckingham Palace (Victoria, Edward 
VIL, and George V.). 


CHAPTER XXVIII. OLIVER CROMWELL 


On the day of the execution of Charles I the Rump 
declared it to be high treason to acknowledge 
any person to be king of England. Thus was the 
English Republic or Commonwealth established. 
A few days later it was resolved that the “ House 
of Lords is useless and dangerous, and is therefore 
abolished.” The Great Seal of the Realm was 
broken up, and a new one was made with the 
inscription “ In the first year of freedom by God’s 
blessing restored.” 

In Ireland and Scotland, however, there was 
resistance. The Scots had protested against the 
trial of Charles, and immediately on his execution 
had proclaimed his son to be King Charles II, on 
condition that he accepted the Scottish Covenant 
and became a Presbyterian. 

But before concerning itself with the Scottish 
Presbyterians the Commonwealth had a score to 
settle with the Irish Catholics. In order to under- 
stand what now happened in Ireland we must see 
what had been taking place there during the past 
century. In the days of Henry VIII an attempt 
had been made to extend the direct English 


rule beyond the small region round Dublin, 
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called the Pale, to which up to that time it had 
been limited. Henry was acknowledged as King 
of all Ireland, but the government of the remainder 
of the country was in the hands of the chiefs 
of the Irish tribes. Under Queen Mary, English 
colonists were sent to Ireland, and were settled 
west of the Pale in the districts which came 
to be called Queen’s County and King’s County. 
You will find in these 
Irish counties the towns 
of Maryborough and 
Philipstown, named 
after Queen Mary and . a 
her husband Philip of SE Aorogheda 
Spain. ~ Dublin 

The new English f 
colonists were continu- 
ally at war with the 
native Irish, and during 
most of the reign of 
Elizabeth Ireland was 
in a state of anarchy. 
Elizabeth spent large sums of money in the 
attempt to reduce the country to order, but it 
was not until the very end of her reign, after a 
long struggle with the O’Neils, that English rule 
was firmly established in the eastern half of the 
island. In the reign of James I the eastern part 
of the province of Ulster was settled by Scottish 
Presbyterians. 

When Charles I sent Wentworth to Ireland, 
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the trouble between the Catholic Irish and the 
Protestant English and Scots increased. In 
1641 there was a great rising of Catholics. The 
Protestants of Ulster were attacked and thousands 
of them were murdered. A cry for vengeance 
went up from the Puritans in England, but nothing 
was done, for the Civil 
War broke out, and Ire- 
land was left to herself. 

Now that Charles 
had been executed, the 
English Parliament felt 
that the time had come 
to deal with Ireland. 
Oliver Cromwell was ap- 
pointed Commander-in- 
Chief and Governor of 
Ireland, and in August, 
Krieg. 89.—CROMWELL’S CAMPAIGN IN 1649, he landed at Dub- 

TRELAND. lin, and commenced a 

terrible campaign. It 

was his object to avenge the massacre of 1641. 

Moreover he wanted to crush the Royalists of 

Ireland, lest Prince Charles should base himself on 

that island for an attempt to regain the crown of 
his father. 

Cromwell began by besieging Drogheda, about 
twenty miles north of Dublin, and*when it was 
taken some two thousand of the defenders were 
executed. Cromwell’s own justification for this 
massacre was as follows: “I am persuaded that 
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this is a righteous judgment of God upon these 
barbarous wretches, who have imbrued their 
hands in so much innocent blood; and that it 
will tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the 
future.” 

Wexford, in the south-east, was next besieged 
and taken, and another massacre of Catholics 
followed. Soon afterwards Cromwell returned 
to England, but the war was continued by his 
generals until 1652, when Ireland was com- 
pletely subjugated, except the wilds of Con- 
naught to the west of the Shannon. The 
Trish Catholics were either driven beyond the 
river, or else were made to serve the Protestants 
of the east, almost as their slaves. To this 
day you may hear in Ireland “the Curse of 
Cromwell upon you.” 

In June, 1650, in view of Cromwell’s victories 
in Ireland, Charles determined to abandon 
his intention of going there, and landed in Scot- 
land. Cromwell therefore led an army north- 
ward across the Tweed to near Edinburgh, but 
owing to lack of provisions, was forced to retreat 
to Dunbar. There he was hemmed in by the 
Scots, and had no alternative but to fight. On the 
2nd September, 1650, the day before the battle, 
Cromwell wrote: ‘‘ The Enemy hath blocked up 
our way at the Pass at Copperspath, through 
which we cannot get without almost a miracle. 
He lieth so upon the hills that we know not how 
to go that way without great difficulty ; and our 
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lying here daily consumeth our men, who fall sick 
beyond imagination.” 
The battle of Dunbar was fought on the 3rd 
September, 1650. The day was saved for the 
English by a charge of horse, led by Cromwell 
himself. Cromwell’s letter to the Speaker of the 
House at Westminster, in which he described 
the battle, is still preserved. ‘‘ The best of the 
Enemy’s horse being broken through and through 
—— in less hen an hour’s 
a dispute, their whole Army 
being put into confusion, 
==. it became a total rout; 
= our men having the chase 
and execution of them 
near eight miles. We be- 
lieve that upon the place 
and near about it were 
about three thousand 
slain. Prisoners taken ; 
of their officers you have 
this enclosed list; of private soldiers near ten 
thousand. The whole baggage and train taken, 
wherein was good store of match, powder and 
bullet ; all their artillery, great and small—thirty 
guns. We are confident they have left behind 
them not less than fifteen thousand.arms. I have 
already brought in to me near two hundred 
colours. And that, which is no small addition, 
I do not believe we have lost twenty men.” 
The victory of Dunbar made Cromwell master 
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of all Scotland south of the Firth of Forth. But 
Charles did not give up hope. He was solemnly 
crowned at Scone as King of Scotland, and then 
gathering another army made a daring attempt 
to defeat the Commonwealth by invading England. 
He hoped for support from the aaa Royalists, 


but they were too 
much afraid of Crom- 
well, and at Worcester 
on the 3rd September, 
1651, just a year after 
the battle of Dunbar, 
Cromwell met Charles 
and defeated him. 
The Scottish army 
was annihilated. 
Many were killed, and 
many were sent as 
slaves to the planta- 
tions in the West In- 
dies. Charles himself 


was nearly taken. On _ 


one occasion he hid 
in the branches of an 
oak, while Cromwell’s 


ames Charles’ Route to Worcester 
——-— Jack of Charles'Flight 
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men searched for him in the wood below. On 
another occasion he escaped disguised as a groom, 
and passed through the village of Trent in Dorset 
at a time when it was occupied by soldiers of the 
Commonwealth, who were rejoicing at a rumour 
that he had been killed. After many hairbreadth 
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escapes he succeeded in getting a ship to take 
him to Normandy. Cromwell appointed one of 
his officers, General Monk, to complete the con- 
quest of Scotland, which was carried out even more 
thoroughly than under Edward I. 

The Royalists were now crushed in all three 
kingdoms, and the Commonwealth was firmly 
established. But it rested only on force of arms, 
and was not supported by a majority of the people. 
All those who had fought for Charles, and quite 
half of those who had opposed him, detested the 
rule of the Puritanarmy. Inform the government 
was a Republic, but in reality it was a military 
despotism. 

In his foreign policy Cromwell was very success- 
ful. He soon raised England again to the proud 
position she had occupied under Queen Elizabeth. 
After the defeat of the Spanish Armada Holland 
had become the leading commercial nation, and 
now did most of the carrying trade of the world. 
Cromwell determined to destroy the Dutch supre- 
macy, and in 1651 a Navigation Act was passed 
which ordered that goods imported into England 
must come in English ships, or else in ships of 
the country from which they were exported. 
War with the Dutch naturally followed, and 
many battles were fought betweem the two 
fleets, first one side and then the other having 
the victory. The Dutch Admiral was Van Tromp, 
who placed a broom at his masthead by way 
of notice that he intended to sweep the English 
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off the sea, but Blake, the English Admiral, 
replied by putting a whip at his masthead, and 
in the end he was victorious. Cromwell made 
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England to be feared abroad as she had never 
been feared before. 

None the less, difficulties increased at home. 
The Rump was still sitting, but was very unpopular. 
It would not dissolve itself and order a new 
election, unless it were conceded that the members 
then sitting should be members of the new Parlia- 
ment, and should have the right of excluding any 
new members who did not agree with them. Crom- 
well opposed this, and on Wednesday, the 20th 
April, 1653, went to Westminster to speak in the 
House. He accused Parliament of “ injustice and 
self interest.” He was interrupted in his speech, 
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and ended it abruptly by saying, “We have 
had enough of this. I will put an end to 
your prating. It is not fit that you should sit 
here any longer. You shall give place to better 
men.” With that he called soldiers into the 
House, and added, “‘ You are no Parliament. 
Depart, I say, and let us have done with you. 
In the name of God, go.” Lifting up the Mace 
which rests on the table when the House of 
Commons is sitting, Cromwell asked, ‘‘ What shall 
we do with this bauble? Take it away,” and he 
gave it to a soldier. So the Rump came to an 
end. 

Then Cromwell was declared by the army to be 
Lord Protector, and he divided England into 
districts, and to govern each district he appointed 
a Major-General. The country was now ruled by 
the army, and all pretence of government: by 
Parliament was at an end. It was even proposed 
that Cromwell should accept the title of king, 
but the army would not allow him to do so. 
Then he made war on Spain in alliance with France, 
and being in need of money decided to call a 
Parliament. The majority was, however, opposed 
to him, and after a few weeks he dissolved it. 
The necessary money was raised without the 
consent of Parliament, and thus Croniwell came 
to do the very thing for which Charles had lost 
his head. 

Worn out by the unending struggle, Oliver 
Cromwell died on the 3rd September, 1658, the 
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anniversary of his victories at Dunbar and 
Worcester. His son, Richard Cromwell, became 
Protector, but the government was soon in con- 
fusion, for Richard was not a strong man. The 
soldiers quarrelled, and authority broke down. 

General Monk, who was in command in Scot- 
land, determined to put an end to the anarchy. 
He marched into England with his army, and 
reached London. At Westminster the Rump of 
the Long Parliament resumed its sittings, and in 
March, 1660, decided to order a new election and 
to dissolve. So at last the Long Parliament came 
to an end. 

The people of England had had enough of 
rule by Puritans and by soldiers, and wished for 
a king. The new Parliament declared that 
‘according to the ancient and fundamental laws 
of this kingdom, the government is, and ought 
to be, by King, Lords, and Commons.” On the 
25th May, 1660, King Charles IT landed at Dover. 


CHAPTER XXIX. THE PLAGUE AND 
FIRE OF LONDON 


AMID great rejoicing Charles II entered London 
on his thirtieth birthday, the 29th May, 1660. 
The whole nation was glad that the rule of the 
army was at last over. That army, silent and 
sullen, was encamped on Blackheath, but without 
leaders it was powerless, and allowed itself to be 
disbanded. Charles promised to maintain the 
laws of the land, and a general pardon was pro- 
claimed. But the more prominent of the men 
still living who had tried and sentenced Charles I 
were brought to trial, and some of them were 
executed. 

It seemed as though all that the Long Parlia- 
ment had done was now to be undone, and that 
Charles II might exercise the absolute authority 
which his father had died in trying to obtain. 
But the new king was a cleverer man than his 
father. During his wanderings since the battle 
of Worcester he had tasted the sorrows of exile. 
To his courtiers he declared that ‘“ whatever 
else may happen, I have no wish to go again 
upon my travels.” Therefore, although he tried 
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to get his own way as much as possible, yet he 
was always careful to yield when he found that 
opposition was becoming too strong. He was 
an easy-going and idle man, who often spent 
many hours playing with his dogs in St. James’s 
Park in London. 

In December, 1660, the Parliament which had 
recalled Charles was dissolved and a new Parlia- 
ment was summoned. This Parliament is often 
known as the Long Parliament of the Restora- 
tion, for it sat from 1661 to 1679. A very large 
majority of its members were Cavaliers, and one 
of its first actions was to declare that no Parliament 
could lawfully make war upon the king. It then 
proceeded to pass a series of laws against the 
Puritans. The Cavaliers still dreaded the Puritans, 
and were afraid that their army might again win 
the rule of the country. 

The Corporation Act was passed, which made 
it necessary for a man before he could be a member 
of the corporation of a town to declare that it was. 
unlawful to fight against the king. The Act of 
Uniformity ordered the Prayer Book to be used 
in all churches, and required all ministers to be 
ordained by a bishop. One fifth of the clergy of 
England resigned their livings sooner than comply 
with this Act. The Conventicle Act forbade 
religious meetings of any kind gave those of 
the Church of England. Finally, by the Five 
Mile Act, all ministers who had not accepted 
the terms of the Act of Uniformity were forbidden 
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to come within five miles of any corporate 
town. 

These stern measures were but the natural 
rebound from Puritanism. That rebound was also 
seen in the luxury of the king’s court, and in the 
pleasures of the people. Under the Common- 
wealth all amusements had been suppressed— 
dancing round the maypole on the village 
greens, watching plays in the theatres, archery 
on Sundays after service in the morning—all 
had been made illegal. But now the people went 
back again to the amusements of the days of 
Elizabeth. 

Yet the Puritan spirit was not dead. There 
were many who protested without ceasing against 
the laxity and irreligion of the new time. In 
the very day of their defeat two Puritans, John 
Bunyan and John Milton, wrote some of the noblest 
works in our literature. 

John Bunyan, a tinker, who had fought in 
Cromwell’s army, was imprisoned in Bedford Gaol 
for preaching contrary to the Conventicle Act, and 
while in prison he wrote the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
It was afterwards published, and reached its 
tenth edition before Bunyan died in 1688. John 
Milton, who had been Secretary to Cromwell, 
wrote his great poems, ‘Paradise Lost”? and 
“Paradise Regained,” when old and blind after 
the Restoration. 

Charles II married a Portuguese Princess, 
Catharine of Braganza. She brought as a dowry 
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the island of Bombay. This was the beginning ~ 
of the British Empire in India. 

There was still hostility between the Dutch 
and the English, and war broke out again in 1664. 
The English captured from the Dutch the town 
of New Amsterdam, and renamed it New York, 
after the king’s brother James, Duke of York, 
who was Lord High Admiral. 

In the summer of 1665 London was visited by 
the plague, which had often been here before, 
but this time came with such virulence that men 
spoke of 1665 as 
the year of the 
Great Plague. 
The streets of 
London two and 
a half centuries 
ago were filthy, 
and so narrow 
that sweet air 
couldnever blow 
through them. 
Drains were un- 
known, and all kinds of refuse was left to decay 
in the road. ‘The water for drinking was got from 
the river Thames, or from wells sunk amid the 
putrid refuse round the houses. ‘The~ pestilence 
spread with terrible rapidity during the hot 
summer. When a case of the plague occurred 
in a house a red cross was put on the door with 
the words, “ Lord have mercy upon us.” A 
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- watchman was set and none of the inmates of 
the house were allowed to come out of it. Every 
night carts went through the streets, and the 
watchmen cried, ‘‘ Bring out your dead.” There 
was no time to provide for proper burial in coffins, 
and the dead had to be buried in great pits. In 
the height of the plague 
probably fifteen hundred 
people died every day 
in London. Altogether 
about a hundred thou- 
sand persons perished, 
or one-fifth of the whole 
population of the city. 

Next year another 
disaster happened. On The spire had fallen before the 
Sunday the 2nd _ of 
September, 1666, a fire broke out in a baker’s 
shop in Pudding Lane, near Fish Street Hill. For 
three days the fire burned continuously. The 
houses were then nearly all of wood, with roofs 
of thatch, and they blazed furiously. Only by 
the destruction of houses by gunpowder, so as to 
make great gaps over which the flames could not 
leap, was the fire at last stopped. About five- 
sixths of the city of London was burned down, 
the only part left being the north-eastern corner. 
The Guildhall, the Royal Exchange, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral were all destroyed, with scores of 
churches, and thousands of houses. 

But the Great Fire was really a blessing in 
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disguise. It burned out the last traces of the 
plague, and when London was rebuilt the houses 
were of brick, and not of wood and plaster as 
before. A great architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren, rebuilt St. Paul’s Cathedral as 
we now know it. He had a scheme for 
rebuilding the whole city. Had that 
scheme been carried into effect, London 
would have been one of the most 
beautiful places in the world. Un- 
fortunately this was not done, though 
the new London was far finer than the rie. 97.— 
old. In the year 1677 the Monument ee 
was set up on Fish Street Hill as a 
memorial of the Great Fire. It is 202 feet high, 
and is 202 feet distant from the spot where the fire 
first broke out. 

The war with Holland was still going on. 
Charles had been using for the pleasures of his 
court at Whitehall the money which had been 
voted to him for the fleet, and so the Dutch sailed 
up the estuary of the Thames without much 
opposition, and burned English ships in the 
Medway. ‘Their guns could be heard in London. 
The whole nation felt the shame of it. Pepys, 
the author of a famous diary in the reign of 
Charles II, wrote that all men “now-a-days reflect 
upon Oliver and commend him, what brave things 
he did, and made all the neighbour princes fear 
him.” But King Charles “do mind nothing but 
pleasures, and hates the very sight or thought of 
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business.” Even the Cavalier Parliament felt that 
the time had come to control the king. It had been 
decided that taxes could not be levied without 
the consent of Parliament, and now the House of 
Commons determined to secure that the money 
should be spent for the purposes for which it was 
granted. Commissioners were appointed to inquire 
into the accounts of the navy, and the Treasurer 
of the Navy was dismissed from his office in conse- 
quence of their report. 

Charles at this time was intriguing with the 
French King Louis XIV. France was now the 
strongest Catholic power in Europe, having 
taken the place of Spain, since that country was 
defeated by Elizabeth. The French army was 
very powerful and the French fleet was equal 
to the English and Dutch fleets combined. The 
Protestant countries of Europe were therefore 
in great fear of France, and Holland, Sweden, 
and England made an alliance to resist her. But 
while his ministers made this alliance, Charles 
himself signed a secret treaty at Dover, promising 
to aid Louis in a war against the Dutch and to 
declare himself a Catholic. This promise he gave 
in return for an annual sum,of money which would 
make him independent of Parliament. Louis 
attacked Holland and defeated her, “but in the 
moment of defeat the Dutch found & great leader, 
William Prince of Orange. 

In accordance with his agreement with Louis 
Charles should have declared himself a Catholic, 
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but hehesitated to take this step, for he knew that 
it would rouse very great opposition in England. 
He therefore proceeded warily, and issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence, which suspended all 
laws concerning religious worship, and so gave 
liberty to the Nonconformists, now usually called 
Dissenters, as well as to the Catholics. Charles 
thus claimed the right to suspend laws of his own 
free will, but the House of Commons protested, 
and were supported by the House of Lords. 
Charles immediately gave way, and Parliament 
determined to make use of its victory to strengthen 
the laws against Catholics. A Test Act was 
passed, by which no one who was not a Member 
of the Church of England could hold any public 
office. One result of this Act was that James, 
Duke of York, the brother of the king, resigned his 
post of Lord High Admiral, for he was a Catholic. 

The great danger which the English Protestants 
foresaw was that when Charles died he would be 
succeeded by his brother James, and this they 
tried to prevent. Princess Mary, the eldest 
daughter of James, had married the Dutch leader, 
William of Orange, who was a Protestant. Many 
desired to offer the crown to William of Orange. 
Charles, however, naturally wished his brother to 
succeed him, and refused to agree to the Exclusion 
Bill. He died on the 6th February, 1685, after 
being received into the Roman Catholic Church 


on his deathbed. 
T 


CHAPTER XXX. DUTCH WILLIAM AND 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


James II was a very different man from his brother 
Charles II. He was determined to have his own 
way at any cost. Like his father Charles I, he was 
obstinate, and would not accept advice. In short, 
he was not fit to be king 
of England in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, 
for his idea of the power which 
should belong to a king was 


xSedgemoor that of a much earlier age. 
OMER T ae : 
a sis There was a rising in the 


west of England soon after his 
accession. His nephew, the 
Duke of Monmouth, landed at 
— Lyme Regis, in Dorset, and was 
=—= proclaimed king at Taunton. 
Fic. 98.—Szpazmoor, Monmouth called on the Pro- 
testants to assist Him in over- 

throwing James, but not many joined his 
banner, and his small force was routed at Sedge- 
moor amid the marshes of Somerset. He fled to 


the New Forest, but was there captured and 
274 
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brought to London, where he was executed. The 
battle of Sedgemoor was the last battle fought on 
English soil, though there have since been battles 
in Scotland and Ireland. 

Judge Jeffreys, the Chief Justice, was then 
sent by James into the western counties and held 
what are known as the Bloody Assizes. Some five 
hundred of those who had assisted Monmouth were 
tried and hanged, and nearly a thousand were sent 
to America as slaves. 

James was determined to restore the Catholic 
religion in England. The Test Act was openly 
broken, and Catholics were placed in offices 
of State. A Court was set up, with Jeffreys for 
its president, for the purpose of punishing those 
preachers who attacked the Church of Rome. 
The universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
forced to accept Catholics as heads of their 
Colleges. 

Then James took a fatal step. He issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence, permitting reedom 
of worship both to Nonconformists and Catholics, 
and ordered it to be read in all churches. Seven 
of the bishops signed a petition to the king asking 
that they might be excused, on the ground that 
the Declaration was illegal, as James had not the 
power to dispense with the laws of the land. ‘The 
king replied that “‘God hath given me the dis- 
pensing power, and I will maintain it.” He sent 
the seven bishops to prison. Great crowds went 
down to the Thames to see them pass by boat to 
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the Tower, and to ask their blessing. James 
ordered the bishops to be tried, but the jury gave 
a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.” 

The whole country rejoiced at the check which 
the king had received, and was now aroused in 
opposition to him. But the memory of the Civil 
War was still vivid, and men seemed content 
to wait for his death, when he should be suc- 
ceeded by his daughter Mary, the wife of the 
Protestant Prince of Orange. Unfortunately a 
son was born to the king in June, 1688, and 
that son would, of course, be brought up a 
Catholic. 

Some of the leading English Protestants 
immediately sent an invitation to the Prince of 
Orange, asking him to come and save the liberties 
of England. The Prince accepted the invitation 
because he wished to obtain the support of 
England in his struggle with Louis XIV _ of 
France. 

As it sailed through the Strait of Dover the 
Dutch fleet spread nearly from the English to the 
French coast. The cliffs on both shores were 
crowded with sight-seers, who knew that on that 
fleet depended the fate of both England and France. 
William passed down the Channel, and landed with 
about fourteen thousand men at Torbay in Devon- 
shire on the 5th of November, 1688. He marched 
by way of Exeter, Salisbury, and Reading upon 
London. Lord Churchill, afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough, deserted James and joined 
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William with most of the royal army. James fled 
to London, but there learned that even his own 
daughter, the Princess Anne, had deserted him. 
‘““God help me,” he cried, “for even my own 
children have forsaken me.” All thought of 
resistance was at an end, and James was allowed 
to escape to France, for William did not want to 
take him prisoner. 

The House of Commons then voted that “‘ King 
James II, having endeavoured to subvert the con- 
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stitution of this kingdom by breaking the contract 
between king and people, and having violated the 
laws, and having withdrawn himself out of the 
kingdom, has abdicated the Government, and 
the throne is thereby vacant.’ The crown was 
offered to William and Mary as joint sovereigns, 
and was accepted by them. They agreed to a 
Declaration of Rights, which was drawn up by 
Parliament for their signature. The Declaration 
stated that the king had no power to dispense 
with the laws, or to raise money without the 
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consent of Parliament. The new king and 
queen also promised to maintain the Protestant 
religion. 

Thus ended the second attempt of the Stuarts 
to rule England as absolute monarchs by Divine 
Right. The Great Rebellion of 1641 failed, but 
the Revolution of 1689 succeeded. What was 
the difference between them? The Rebellion 
attempted to overthrow the monarchy, whereas 
the Revolution was content with limiting the 
power of the monarch. The great majority 
of the people wished for a king and _ not 
for a republic, but they insisted that the king 
should accept the advice of his Parliament, and 
should not claim to be above the laws of the 
land. 

William had now to make good his position in 
Scotland and Ireland. In England his path had 
been easy, but James had a stronger hold in the 
other two kingdoms. The Scottish Highlanders re- 
mained true tohim. An expedition was therefore 
sent against them by King William. In the Pass 
of Killiecrankie, which leads up from Glen Tay 
in Perthshire, the Highlanders won a _ victory. 
William’s soldiers advanced up the steep path, 
but when they were tired, and before they had 
time to fix their bayonets, the clansmen rushed 
upon them and swept them back down the slope. 
During the fight, however, the Highland leader, 
Lord Dundee, was killed, and there was no one to 
succeed him. So it happened that notwithstanding 
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their victory the Highlanders made their sub- 


mission to William. 
One small clan, however, the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, in Argyllshire, wished for the honour of 
being the last to submit, and unfortunately delayed 
too long. The opportunity was seized to teach a 
lesson to the hillmen, who gave so much trouble 
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by their raids in the peaceful lowlands. But the 
punishment was inflicted treacherously, by an 
unpardonable deception. ‘A force, which pre- 
tended to be friendly, was sent into Glencoe, and 
was well received by the Macdonals. ‘Early one 
morning nearly the whole clan were massacred in 
their sleep, and the few who escaped perished for 
the most part amid the snows of the mountains. 
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There was great indignation in Scotland at this 
terrible crime, and for the first time the Lowlanders 
of Edinburgh felt sympathy with the Highlanders, 
whom they had hitherto regarded merely as 
barbarians. 

In Ireland William had a far more difficult task 
than in Scotland. Except in the Province of 
Ulster, the Catholics were in a majority, and clung 
to James as their lawful king. James had fled to 
the court of Louis XIV of France. There was war 
between France and Holland, and when William 
supplanted James, England became the enemy of 
France. Louis therefore determined to strike at 
England by assisting James in Ireland. 

James landed with French troops at Kinsale 
in the south of Ireland, and marched through Cork 
and Kilkenny to Dublin. The supporters of 
William were forced to retreat into the walled 
towns of Londonderry and Enniskillen. There 
the Protestants made a stubborn defence, and in 
the end obliged the Catholics to raise the sieges. 
William, now free from his Scottish difficulties, 
himself sailed from Chester and landed at Carrick- 
fergus on Belfast Lough. He announced that 
‘he was not going to let the grass grow under his 
feet,” and called all Protestants to his standard. 
Marching through Belfast, and then southward 
through Dundalk, he came to the River Boyne, 
which enters the Irish Sea at Drogheda. James 
marched from Dublin in order to defend the 
passage of the river. A decisive battle was fought 
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on the banks of the Boyne. William, mounted 
on a white horse, led his cavalry in person, but 
James remained in the rear of his army, ready to 
fly if necessary. William was nearly killed at the 
beginning of the battle, for a cannon ball actually 
grazed his shoulder, but he continued to lead his 
men. Ina few hours he had forced the passage of 
the river, and James was in full flight. He passed 
through Dublin, 
and through the 
Wicklow Hills to 
Waterford, where 
he found a boat 
to take him to 
Kinsale, and so 
x back to France. 
a ee William en- 
a tered Dublin in 
Kilkenny vaitle t x 1 ye P h, and 
; then hurried 
back to England, 
; te leaving Lord 
KinsaleA3 Marlborough to 
complete the re- 
Fie. 102.—Tue Barrim or ran Boyyn. Conquest of Ire- 
land. On the day 
before the Battle of the Boyne the French had 
defeated the English and Dutch fleéts off Beachy 
Head, and there was danger of a French inva- 
sion. In May, 1692, however, the French were 
badly defeated in a great naval battle, in the 
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Bay of La Hogue at the end of the Peninsula of 
the Cotentin. Sixteen French men of war were 
burned or sunk. James was present on the shore at 
this battle, and seeing the magnificent fighting of 
the English could not withhold his admiration. 
“See my brave English!” he exclaimed, though 
he realised that they were sae his last 
chance of regaining the throne : 
which he had lost. The victory co 
of La Hogue gave William the <7 wt 
command of the sea, and he Bee" 
could now cross over to fight ENGLISH CHANNEL 
on the Continent without 
danger of a French invasion 
of England. 

Queen Mary died in Decem- 
ber, 1694, and William ruled oo 
as sole monarch until his own fre. 103-—La Hoavz. 
death in 1702. James II died 
at the court of Louis XIV in 1701, but the French 
acknowledged his son as James III of England. 
This James is known to history as the Old Pre- 
tender, for he had a son, Charles Edward, who 
was the Young Pretender. 

Anne, the sister of Mary, became Queen of 
England on the death of William. The war 
against France was continued on the Continent 
by the Duke of Marlborough. He won several 
famous victories, one of them in the very heart of 
the Continent at Blenheim beside the river Danube. 
At this time the great fortress of Gibraltar, at the 
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entry to the Mediterranean Sea, was captured by 
the English from the Spaniards, who were allied 
with the French. 
The war lasted until 
1713, when a treaty 


wasmadeat Utrecht 
oni ein in Holland. Eng- 
a Ramil land kept Gibraltar, 

a pst . : 
Malplaquet NERNEY ORR MARY and certain terri- 
a Ee cae tories which she had 

Vv SSS oe : 
° ooe~ won from France in 

& Blenheim 2 
North America. 
Queen Anne died 
Fie. 104.—TuHE VICTORIES OF ihe ohe year 1714, 
MaRrLBOROUGH. 


leaving no children 
to succeed her. So the Stuart sovereigns came 
to an end. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. WALPOLE 


As far back as the year 1701 it had been foreseen 
that William, and Mary, and Anne might all die 
without children. It had therefore been agreed 
by the Act of Settlement that the Crown should in 
that case pass to the next Protestant descendant 
of James I. The de- 
scendants of James 
II, other than Mary 
and -Anne, were 
excluded, for they 
were Catholics. 
The first Pro- 
testant in the suc- 
cession to the 
throne was George, 
the Elector or Fie. 105.—HANovER. 
Prince of Hanover. 
In 1714, on the death of Queen Anne, he 
came to England as king, though he still con- 
tinued to be Elector of Hanover. There were, 
however, some people who thought that James, 
the Old Pretender, should now be king. These 
people were called Jacobites. Jacobus is the 
Latin for James. 
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The Jacobites were strongest in Scotland, 
especially in the Highlands. There they rose in 
rebellion against King George, and proclaimed 
King James. A battle was fought at Sheriff- 
muir, between Perth and Stirling, in November, 
1715, but it was not decisive. Soon afterwards the 
Pretender himself landed at Peterhead from 
France. He intended 
to be crowned king 
at Scone, but found 
that the English 
forces in Scotland 
were too strong for 
him, so he abandoned 
the attempt and es- 

Fie. 106.—SHERIFFMUIR. caped back to France. 

Thus ended the first 

endeavour of the Stuarts to wrest the throne from 
the House of Hanover. 

George I, who reigned from 1714 to 1727, and 
his son, George II, who reigned from 1727 to 1760, 
were Germans, and their chief interest was in Han- 
over. The real ruler of England during many years 
of their reigns was Sir Robert Walpole. He was 
a landowner of Norfolk, who became a member of 
the House of Commons, and rose to be Chief 
Minister of the Crown. King George I. could not 
speak Hnglish, and therefore could. not preside 
over his Council of Ministers. Walpole took the 
chair in the king’s absence, and so became all- 
powerful. His policy was one of peace. He 
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knew that England only needed to be quiet for 
her to grow rich and prosperous. 

During the half-century which followed the 
landing of Dutch William at Torbay, great 
changes took place in the ways of life of the 
people of England. With William came the 
Dutch methods of farming. The people of Holland 
were at this time more skilful in agriculture than 
any other people in Europe. Turnips were now 
introduced into England as an important crop. 
Hitherto it had not been easy to feed cattle and 
sheep during the cold weather, so that the 
herds and flocks were mostly killed off in the 
autumn, and the meat was salted or smoked for 
winter use. At that season people lived mainly 
on fish and game, and on dried and salted meat, 
and as vegetables could not be had, there was 
often much disease. With the introduction of 
turnips for the feeding of sheep, fresh meat became 
available all the year round. There was at the 
same time a great improvement in English cattle. 
Up to that time our oxen and sheep had been 
small and spare as compared with our modern 
breeds. 

The method of cultivating the land also 
changed. In most parts of the country fields 
were now marked off and enclosed by hedges, so 
that the landscape began to have the appearance 
with which we are now familiar. Kent had been 
enclosed earlier, and agriculture was there well 
developed, but in the eighteenth century enclosure 
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went on rapidly in Norfolk and in the Midlands. 
In order that the land should not be impoverished 
by producing the same crop year after year, and — 
yet should not be wasted by lying fallow, a 
new system of rotation of crops was introduced 
after the example of the Dutch. In one year corn 
was grown, in the next turnips, and in the next 
clover. These improvements enabled much more 
produce to be obtained from the land than 
formerly. 

The change in agriculture, though it greatly 
enriched the country as a whole, had an un- 
fortunate effect on the rural population. After 
the Black Death in the fourteenth century, the © 
free yeoman had taken the place of the villein or 
serf. The arable land which the yeomen culti- 
vated was in small strips, divided by ditches and 
not by hedges. The strips were ranged in threes. 
Kach year one strip in rotation would be left 
fallow, and the other two would be sown with 
wheat and barley. In 1688, at the time of the 
Revolution, there were probably more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand of these small free- 
holders in England. This was the class from 
which Cromwell had recruited his Ironsides. 

Before the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, the yeomen of England ‘had nearly 
disappeared. The new methods of agriculture 
required larger farms. Men who had grown rich 
in trade bought up much of the land and made 
great estates, which they rented to skilled tenant 
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farmers. The yeomen either settled in the growing 
towns, or sank to be labourers on the land. 

In the reign of George IT a revival of religion 
took place. After the Restoration there had been 
a great set-back from the severity of Puritanism, 
and for two generations there was much irreligion 
in England. About the year 1740 John Whitfield 
and the brothers Wesley, Charles and John, began 
to preach, and were laughed at as Methodists 
because of their scrupulous and methodical rules 
of life. The movement arose among a group of 
students in the University of Oxford, but the 
“Society of Methodists”? afterwards moved to 
London. 

Whitfield was a powerful preacher and had 
a great effect on those who heard him. On one 
occasion he preached to a crowd of twenty 
thousand colliers from the Bristol coal-pits, and 
we are told that the tears could be seen “ making 
white channels down their blackened cheeks.” <A 
famous American of his day, Benjamin Franklin, 
once heard Whitfield preach, and thus describes 
him: “I happened to attend one of his sermons, 
in the course of which I perceived that he intended 
to finish with a collection, and I silently resolved 
he should get nothing from me. I had in my 
pocket a handful of copper money, three or four 
silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he pro- 
ceeded I began to soften, and concluded to give 
the copper. Another stroke of his oratory made 
me ashamed of that and determined me to give the 
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silver ; and he finished so admirably that I emptied 
-my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold 
and all.” 

Charles Wesley was the “sweet singer” of 
the Methodists. He wrote some of the finest 
hymns in the English language. But it was his 
brother, John Wesley, who was the heart and 
soul of the revival. Though he was not so 
dramatic a preacher as Whitfield, nor so good a 
hymn writer as his brother Charles, yet John 
Wesley was the leader, for he knew better how to 
manage men. He founded the Society which to-day 
bears his name. When he died in the year 1791 
the Wesleyan Methodists already numbered pro- 
bably a hundred thousand. John Wesley did not 
desire to separate his Society from the Church of 
England. In the year of his death he wrote: “I 
live and die a member of the Church of England, 
and no one who regards my judgment or advice 
will ever separate from it.” Nevertheless, separa- 
tion came after his death. The effect of Wesley’s 
work extended far beyond his own sect. He 
influenced the religious life of England in every 
direction, both Church and Chapel. The whole 
country felt the stir. 

In the year 1742 Walpole resigned his office, 
and soon afterwards war broke oat between 
England and France. The Jacobites thought 
that another opportunity had come to make an 
attempt to overthrow the House of Hanover and 
to restore the Stuart line. In 1745 the Young 
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Pretender, Charles Edward Stuart, landed on the 
west coast of Scotland. Only seven friends accom- 
panied him from France, but he soon gathered 
together an army of Highlanders, and marched 
upon Perth, and 
through Stirling to 
Edinburgh, where 
he was proclaimed 
as James VIII of 
Scotland. An Eng- 
lish army was sent 
against him, but it 
was badly led and 
was defeated at 
Preston Pans. The 
Pretender’s army 
now grew, and he 
was master of most 
of Scotland. 

On the 31st Oc- 
tober, 1745, Charles 
left Holyrood 
Palace for the inva- 
sion of England at 
the head of his High- Fie. 107.—THE 45. 
land army. By the 
middle of November he had crossed the border 
and entered Carlisle. There many of the clansmen 
deserted ; it was always difficult to lead them far 
from the Highlands. Nevertheless, hoping that 
the English Jacobites would rise and help him, 
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Charles pushed on over Shap Fell and through 
Lancaster, Preston, and Wigan to Manchester. 
On the 4th December he reached Derby, only one 
hundred and twenty-seven miles from London. 
There was “a terror scarce to be credited” 
in the metropolis. The day on which the news 
was received was known as Black Friday in 
London. But it was also Black Friday for Charles, 
for the people of England showed no general 
sign of rising in his favour, and the promised 
assistance did not come from France. King 
Louis XV was not the strong man that Louis 
XIV had been, and missed a great opportunity 
of striking a blow at England. Finding that 
he was being hemmed in, Charles gave the order 
to retreat. No longer did he ride at the head 
of his Highlanders, but kept despondently in 
rear. As he retraced his steps the English army 
pursued, and on the 20th December he recrossed 
the Border. 

But his cause was not yet wholly lost, for he 
was reinforced in Scotland, and in January 
defeated the English army at Falkirk. Then the 
English government determined to have done 
with him. A strong force was sent northward 
under the Duke of Cumberland, a son of George II. 
Charles was forced to retreat to Inverness, and on 
the 16th April, 1746, a final battle took place on 
Culloden Moor to the east of that town. The 
Highlanders fought bravely, but were defeated, 
and the Duke of Cumberland earned the title of 
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the Butcher by the way in which he completed 
their subjugation. Charles was a fugitive in the 
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Highlands for six months. He was saved from 
the English by the loyalty of the Celts. Flora 
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Macdonald, a daughter of the laird of South Uist, 
on one occasion dressed him up as her maid and 
took him to Skye, where he lived in a cave for 
five weeks. At last he succeeded in escaping to 
France, his ship passing through the English fleet 
during a fog. 

The English Government then decided to stamp 
out the independence of the Highland clans, so 
that there might never again be danger from that 
quarter. Roads were made through the glens, 
and the tribesmen were forced to submit. For 
a time they were even forbidden to wear the kilt. 

After their defeat in the °45 the Stuarts dis- 
appear from history. The Young Pretender died 
in 1788, and his brother Cardinal Stuart in 1807. 
They were buried in the Cathedral of St. Peter at 
Rome, and were the last males of their line. The 
House of Hanover was henceforth secure. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. JAMES—WATT 


Wuen George III succeeded his grandfather, 
George II, in the year 1760, we were at war with 
France. That war lasted for seven years, from 
1756 to 1763. It was fought not only on the sea 
and on the continent of Europe, but also in America 
and Asia. In America the French were defeated 
by General Wolfe, and Canada was won for 
Britain. In Asia General Clive defeated the 
Indians, who were aided by the French. On the 
Continent of Europe we had for our ally Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, who fought with great odds 
against him. He had no fewer than three enemies, 
France, and Austria, and Russia. Yet our help 
enabled him to hold his own. On the sea we were 
repeatedly victorious over the French. Horace 
Walpole, a son of Sir Robert Walpole, tells us that 
each day men woke to ask where was the latest 
victory. It was perhaps the most successful 
war in our history. The’ great minister who 
managed that war was William Pitt: He was 
afterwards created Earl of Chatham. When peace 
was made in the year 1763, Britain kept her 
conquests in the New World and in India. 

By this great struggle Britain saved her colonies 
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in America from conquest by France. As soon, 
however, as the French danger was passed a 
quarrel broke out between the Mother Country and 
the colonies. It was felt to be fair that the colonies 
should pay towards the cost of the war which had 
been waged in their defence, but they refused to 
be taxed by the Parliament at Westminster in 
which they were not represented. The trouble 
became serious, and the wisest men in England 
advised King George to give way, but he was 
obstinate, and determined to teach the Americans 
a lesson. He believed that they would only be 
“lions while we are 
lambs, and if we take 
the resolute part they 
will undoubtedly be 
very weak.”’ 

The tax which the 
British Government insisted on collecting in 
America was a duty on the import of tea, and 
the quarrel came to a head when in the year 1773, 
some English tea ships were seized in Boston 
Harbour by a mob of colonists disguised as 
Indians, and the tea was thrown into the sea. 
This Boston Tea Party, as it is called, naturally 
led to reprisals, and soon afterwards the colonists 
declared themselves independent as the United 
States of America, and civil war began. 

The American leader was George Washington, 
a landowner of the State of Virginia, and he proved 
to be a great general. He defeated the British on 
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many occasions, but there can be little doubt that 
in the end the colonists would have been beaten 
had Britain been free to use all her strength in 
America. At the critical moment, however, France 
saw the opportunity of avenging her defeat in the 
Seven Years’ War, and Spain joined with her in 
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Note that this map has the east uppermost in order that it may explain 
the view of the Rock as seen ag Algeciras in Fig. 110. 


fighting Britain. We had to defend our shores 
at home, and could not spare a large enough army 
for America. Moreover, the war itt the colonies 
was mismanaged by our ministers and generals, 
for the great Chatham was now old. 

The final disaster of the American War was the 
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surrender of a British army at Yorktown in 
Virginia, at a time when the French fleet had 
command of the neighbouring waters and was 
able to cut off reinforcements. In the year 1782 
the Independence of the United States was ac- 
knowledged, and George Washington became their 
first President. This war against France, Spain, 
and the colonies is memorable for the heroic defence 
of the rock fortress of Gibraltar, where General 
Eliott withstood a three years’ siege by the com- 
bined fleets and armies of France and Spain. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
while the New England of America was severing 
itself from the Motherland, great changes were in 
progress in the old England of Europe. It was 
discovered that iron ore could be smelted with 
coal. Hitherto iron had been smelted with charcoal, 
mainly in the south of England and especially in 
the Weald-of Sussex, where there were great forests. 
Wood was scarce in the north, though there was 
plenty of iron ore. Coal, however, is there found 
side by side with the iron. 

Tron smelting now rapidly gathered round the 
collieries of the north, where before had been bare 
moorlands. James Watt, an engineer of Glasgow, 
invented the steam engine. The idea struck him 
one Sunday afternoon when walking on Glasgow 
Green. The steam engine was used in the first 
instance to pump water out of the mines. Then 
machinery was devised for spinning and weaving 
cotton and wool, and the steam engine was used 
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for driving it. Instead of being made by hand in 
the country cottages, especially by young women 
who were therefore called spinsters, cotton and 
woollen cloths now came to be spun and woven in 
factories, around which towns grew for the housing 
of the operatives. Spinning machines were in- 
vented by Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton, 
and the power loom for weaving by a clergyman 
named Cartwright. 

The products of our industry enormously 
increased. The population of England and Wales 
in 1760 was probably not more than six millions, 
and of this number some four millions were in 
London and the South. By the year 1800 the 
population had grown to nearly nine millions, and 
the increase had been largely in the North. Before 
1760 industry and agriculture had been carried on 
side by side in the same villages, but now they 
were separated. The industries gathered together 
in the towns of the North, and the South became 
mainly agricultural. 

At the same time great improvements were 
made in the transport of goods from one part of 
the country to another. We have seen that the 
Romans made fine straight roads through Britain 
in order that their legions might be able to move 
quickly from camp to camp. But when the 
Romans withdrew these roads fell into disrepair. 
In the Middle Ages our roads were unpaved tracks 
with deep ruts and holes, and were almost im- 
passable in wet weather. Merchandise was carried 
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across the country on pack-horses. Heavy goods 
like coal could only be moved by water, hence the 
coal of Newcastle was spoken of in London as sea- 
coal, to distinguish it from the charcoal made in 
the forests of the neighbourhood. 

Nor was travel much easier for passengers. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century the 
journey by coach from London to Edinburgh 
occupied at least a week, and it was considered a 
very fast journey to go from London to Oxford in 
a single day. Two days were usually taken, with 
a night at Beaconsfield in Buckinghamshire. 

Down to the middle of the eighteenth century 
the inland trade of the country was carried on 
principally at fairs, which were held for the most 
part in the summer half of the year. There was 
a famous fair at Stourbridge near Cambridge, 
which lasted for a month. Strings of pack-horses 
brought manufactured goods to this fair from all 
parts of the country—woollen goods from East 
Anglia, cotton goods from Lancashire, and metal 
goods from Birmingham. The farmers and their 
wives from a wide district around came in to 
buy what they needed for the year. Among 
other noted fairs were those of Lynn, Boston, 
Gainsborough, and Beverley. In truth, the trade 
of England when George IIT came toxthe throne 
was more like the trade of the Middle Ages than 
it was like the trade of to-day. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
however, the roads were improved. At the same 
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time canals were made to connect the rivers. 
One of the first was the Bridgewater Canal, which 
was opened in 1761. The Duke of Bridgewater 
had a coal mine at Worsley, about nine miles 
from Manchester, but found that the cost of carry- 
ing the coal by road was too great for him to send 
it to Manchester. He therefore decided to con- 
struct a canal, and this project was carried out for 
him by the engineer, James Brindley. It was a 
wonderful achievement for that time, for the canal 
had to cross valleys on embankments. 

A few years later Brindley made the Grand 
Trunk Canal, nearly a hundred miles long, from the 
Mersey to the Trent. The Grand Junction Canal 
was made from London to the Midlands in 1792. 
It would not have been possible to transport 
the products of the new factories merely by road 
and on pack-horses. 

The new methods of agriculture, which supplied 
our growing population with food, and the new 
methods of industry which made Britain a great 
manufacturing nation, brought riches to our 
country, and supplied the resources for the long 
war to be described in the next chapter. In that war 
we were at times pitted against almost all Europe. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. NELSON AND 
WELLINGTON 


Arter the American War there was peace for 
several years, and Britain prospered. The Prime 
Minister at this time was William Pitt, the son of 
the great Earl of Chatham. In a speech made 
in 1788, he said, ‘‘There never was a time 
in the history of this country when from the 
situation of Europe we may more reasonably 
expect fifteen years of peace than we may at the 
present moment.’ Both the army and the navy 
were reduced. Then suddenly there came trouble 
in France, and a great war in Europe, and Britain 
was drawn into the struggle. 

The war which began for us in 1793 lasted for 
more than twenty years. In that time a boy 
grows to bea man. It is difficult to realise that 
our great grandfathers grew up without knowing 
what it was for their country to be at peace. 

Despotic government, which had been over- 
thrown in England in 1689, continued in France 
a hundred years longer. It was riot until 1789 
that the people of France rose against their king 
in the great French Revolution. In the years 
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France were beheaded, and many of the French 
nobility perished. A Republican Government was 
set up in Paris. That Government declared its 
intention of assisting other peoples to overthrow 
their rulers, and very soon there was war in all the 
west. of Europe. A notable victory was gained 
by the British fleet under Lord Howe on the 
Ist June, 1794, but on land the French were 
victorious over the Austrians and the Prussians. 
In 1795 the Prussians withdrew from the contest. 
In 1796 and 1797 a young general of great genius 
appeared among the French, and led their army 
against Austria from victory to victory. This was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who was destined in a few 
years to be Emperor of the French, and conqueror 
of half the countries in Europe. Austria was 
obliged to make peace in 1797. 

Britain was now left alone against France, 
which at that time had twice the population of the 
whole British Isles. Even Spain and Holland 
were compelled to join the French against us. Our 
position in the year 1797 was one of great danger 
and difficulty. The war with Austria being over, 
Napoleon had been appointed to command an 
army in the north of France which was intended 
for the invasion of England. At that very moment 
mutinies occurred in the British squadrons at 
Spithead and the Nore. Moreover a rising was 
threatened in Ireland, for which assistance was 
promised from France. But we had a great 
minister at the helm of State. William Pitt was 
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“the pilot that weathered the storm” for us, and 
we had admirals of spirit and genius to command 
our fleets. 

The demands of the sailors were granted, and 
their leaders were punished, for discipline had to 
be maintained. The men returned to their ships, 
for they were quite ready to fight the enemy. 
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Their grievances had been their small pay and bad 
food. At once the fleet :put to sea from the 
Nore and totally defeated the Dut¢h fleet at 
Camperdown off the coast of Holla d> Another 
British squadron defeated a large French and 
Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent at the entry 
to the Mediterranean Sea. In this fight one of 
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the British officers, Commodore Nelson, dis- 
tinguished himself by the capture of the Spanish 
flagship. These two great victories gave the 
command of the sea to Britain, and for a time we 
had no longer to fear invasion. 

The rebellion broke out in Ireland, but it was 
too late. The French had promised assistance, 
but the British fleet was now 
free to intercept them, and they 
hesitated. There was some bitter 
fighting and outrage in Ireland, 
but the rebels were defeated at 
Vinegar Hill, near Wexford. 
When all was over the French 
managed to land a small force, a WEE et thee 

: RENCH INVASION 
but it was soon obliged to sur- or Inmrano. 
render. 

The war with France now moved from the 
English Channel to the Mediterranean Sea. 
Napoleon sailed from Toulon on an expedition to 
Egypt. He dreamed of striking a blow against 
Britain in her Indian possessions. On his way he 
took the island fortress of Malta. Then he landed 
in Egypt and conquered the Egyptians. But 
Admiral Nelson sailed into the Mediterranean, 
and found the French ships which had brought 
Napoleon to Egypt anchored in Aboukir Bay. 
In the battle of the Nile he destroyed the French 
fleet, and imprisoned the French army in Egypt. 
Napoleon escaped to France in a brig, which 
eluded Nelson’s cruisers. After further fighting 
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his army surrendered to a British force from 
India. 

In Napoleon’s absence Austria had again 
declared war on France, and Russia had joined 
her. It was Pitt who again and again brought the 
European Powers into alliance against France by 
helping to pay their troops with British money. 
The war had gone against the Republic, and on 
his return all France looked to Napoleon for 
deliverance. In those days when there were no 
telegraphs, men did not yet realise that his 
Keyptian venture had been a failure. 

Napoleon now made himself Emperor of the 
French and, in a masterly campaign, repelled the 
Austrian attack. Once more the continental 
countries made peace, and Britain was left to fight 
Napoleon alone. He made an alliance with Den- 
mark, in order that he might use her navy against 
Britain, but the British fleet destroyed the Danish 
fleet off Copenhagen. Nelson was with the fight- 
ing line, and was commanded by signal to 
retreat ; but he saw that it was the moment for 
attack, and, putting his telescope to his blind eye, 
said that he could not see*the signal. He had lost 
an eye when a youth in fighting the Spaniards. 

There were a few months of truce™in 1802 and 
1803, and then the war began again. Napoleon 
prepared for an invasion of England. He gathered 
together a great army on the shores of the Channel 
at Boulogne, and sent for his fleet. ‘‘ Let us be 
masters of the Channel for six hours,” he declared, 
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“and we are masters of the world.” The French 
Admiral, Villeneuve, was in the Mediterranean, 
and Nelson cruised between him and the Channel. 
Villeneuve sailed away to attack the British 
West India Islands in the hope of drawing 
Nelson off from the scene of operations. Nelson 
followed him across the Atlantic. Villeneuve 
doubled back to 
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plan for the inva- 

sion of England was thwarted. There was no 
time for another attempt, for Pitt had once more 
induced Austria and Russia to declare war on 
France. 

Villeneuve issued from Cadiz with the French 
and Spanish fleets. On the 21st October, 1805, 
Nelson met him off Cape Trafalgar. As the 
British ships went into action Nelson hoisted a 
signal which was to be for ever famous, ‘“ England 
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expects every man will do his duty.” The British 
sailed down upon the enemy in two divisions, and 
destroyed his rearward ships before the ships of 
his vanguard could sail back to their aid. The 
French and Spanish fleets were destroyed, but 
Nelson was killed in the moment of victory. He 
had finished his work. Trafalgar gave to Britain 
the sovereignty of the seas, and for ten years our 
islands enjoyed peace at home while the Continent 
was still harried by cruel wars. At the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet on the 9th November, 1805, Pitt 
used these proud words, “‘ England has saved her- 
self by her courage; she will save Europe by 
her example.” 

Napoleon led his army from Boulogne across 
Europe to attack Austria. At the great battle of 
Austerlitz he severely defeated the Austrians and 
Russians. His supremacy on the Continent was 
now almost equal to that of Britain on the Ocean. 
When the news of Austerlitz reached England 
William Pitt was dying, worn out by work and 
anxiety at forty-six. “Roll up that map of 
Europe,” he said, “it will not be wanted these 
ten years.” 

The forecast of Pitt was very near the truth. 
For nine years Napoleon dominated Europe, and 
great states were effaced in his ever-spreading 
Empire. Italy, Switzerland, Western Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland were incorporated with 
France. Austria and Prussia were subservient 
to him, and a French Duchy was set up in 
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distant Poland. Then Napoleon determined to 
try a new plan for bringing Britain to her 
knees. He ordered that no British goods should 
be admitted to the Continent. Thus he hoped 
to strike at our industries, which were supplying 
wealth for the costly struggle. He succeeded in 
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shutting us out of some important markets, but 
the Continent as a whole could not do without 
British wares, for manufacturing did wot prosper 
in the lands which were devastated by war. 
Moreover, we found ample compensation in 
our trade with distant lands, which increased 
with our command of the sea. Smuggling of 
British goods into Europe became rife, and even 
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Napoleon’s own army was clothed in smuggled 
British cloth. 

The year 1807 marks the zenith of Napoleon’s 
power. Then he placed his brother on the throne 
of Spain, and occupied that country with French 
troops. But the Spaniards continued to harass 
the French, though they could not defeat them in 
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battle. The British Government sent an army 
to their assistance. It was under the command of 
Sir John Moore, and the French drove it back to 
the coast at Corunna, where Moore was killed while 
fighting brilliantly to secure time for his troops to 
embark. But another British army was sent to the 
Peninsula, which landed at Lisbon. It was under 
the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, a general 
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who had risen to fame in our Indian wars... He 
maintained himself obstinately against the French, 
though he was constantly outnumbered and often 
had to retreat. For five years he fought with the 
French, and in the end drove them out of Spain. 
This war was known as the Peninsular War. It 
cost the French very much both in men and money. 
Step by step Wellesley rose to be Baron, Viscount, 
Earl, Marquess, and at last Duke of Wellington. 

Meanwhile Napoleon led an army into Russia 
in the year 1812. He advanced to Moscow, but 
the Russians burned the city, and he had to retreat 
through the winter snows over the vast Russian 
plain. He lost in this campaign the grand army 
of seasoned veterans who had won his victories 
for him. Then, while Wellington advanced from 
victory to victory in Spain, the three eastern 
Powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, combined, 
and gradually drove Napoleon with terrible fighting 
back into France and to Paris. Napoleon sur- 
rendered, and was banished to the island of Elba 
in the Mediterranean Sea. The French monarchy 
was restored, and the ambassadors of the nations 
met at Vienna to re-settle the map of Europe. 

But all was not yet over with Napoleon. The 
discussions at Vienna were suddenly ¢ut short by 
the news that he had escaped from*Elba and had 
landed in the south of France. The army rallied 
to him, and the king fled from Paris. Napoleon 
soon had a quarter of a million men at his 
command, and resolved to attack his enemies 
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before they could unite against him. On the 
18th June, 1815, he met the British under the 
Duke of Wellington 
at Waterloo near 
Brussels. All day 
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the Prussians arrived 

and turned the French retreat into a rout. The 
guns of Waterloo were heard at Dover. Napoleon 
fled to Paris, and then to Rochefort, on the coast 
of the Bay of Biscay, where he surrendered to the 
captain of the British man-of-war Bellerophon. 
He was sent to the little island of St. Helena, in 
the South Atlantic Ocean, and at last Europe had 
peace. Napoleon died in St. Helena in 1821. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. GEORGE STEPHENSON 


A CENTURY has passed since the battle of Waterloo. 
In the main it has been a century of peace for 
Britain, though we have had to fight many short 
wars in different parts of the world. Three of 
these wars have been important. In the years 
1854 and 1855 we fought in the Crimea against 
Russia with the French as our allies. In 1857 a 
great Mutiny had to be put down in the Indian 
Army. Between the years 1899 and 1902 we 
fought a war in South Africa against the Boers, 
and the Canadians and the Australians helped us. 
All these wars, however, have been local, and 
unlike the great Napoleonic War, which was 
world-wide. No battle has been fought within 
our own country, nor has there been any great 
battle in which our fleet has been engaged on the 
high seas. The security which was won for us 
at Trafalgar has thus far been maintained. 

Safe on the seas, our trade and empire have 
steadily grown. Our colonies in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South: Africa, have become 
nations. We may think of them as*New Britains 
across the water. We have granted them the right 
of ruling themselves by their own Parliaments. 
Though the great Empire of India is not at present 
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it for the good of its own people, and it has now 
greater peace and prosperity than ever before. 
The British Empire has become like a bunch of 
grapes. Itisa bunch of nations grown from one 
stem. But the Parliament at Westminster, elected 
by the people of the Old Britain, still deals with 
foreign countries on behalf of the whole Empire. 

At home there have been very great changes 
during the past century. The laws have been 
repealed which were made against the Roman 
Catholics and against the Nonconformists at the 
time of the religious quarrels in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. By three Acts for the 
Reform of Parliament, passed in 1832, 1867, and 
1884, the general body of our citizens have been 
given a share in the government. Police forces 
have been established in our towns and counties. 
Factory Acts have been passed to improve the 
conditions under which our men and women do 
their daily work. None the less, there are still 
poverty and drunkenness among us, which we 
must try to remove. 

But the greatest of all the changes have come 
from the construction of our railways and from the 
building of our schools. We saw in the last chapter 
but one that James Watt of Glasgow invented the 
steam engine towards the end of the century before 
last. Some ninety years ago George Stephenson, 
the son of a Northumberland collier, discovered 
that a locomotive engine would cling to a smooth 
rail by its own weight, and that cogged wheels and 
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toothed rails were not necessary. It seems to us 
a very simple thing that the driving wheels of an 
engine should “‘ bite”? upon smooth rails, but no 
one thought that they would until George Stephen- 
son proved it. The first railway was from Dar- 
lington to Stockport, but a much more important 
line was opened in 1830 from Manchester to Liver- 
pool. Since that time more than twenty thousand 
miles of railway have been constructed in our 
islands, and hundreds of thousands of miles else- 
where. Mankind owes this vast change to the 
humble English artisan, George Stephenson. 

The penny post was established in 1839, and 
in 1840 electric telegraph lines were set up beside 
the rails to help the signalling of trains. In later 
years many other inventions have been added to 
our new railway civilisation. Great steamers now 
cross the ocean, electric cables take messages 
beneath its waves, and wireless telegraphy works 
through the air above. We have telephones, 
typewriters, bicycles, motor cars, kinematographs, 
and aeroplanes. The changes in the daily life of 
our people have been greater in the last hundred 
years than in all the centuries between the Battle 
of Hastings and the Battle of Waterloo. 

We must not, however, think .of “the people 
of former centuries as inferior to durselves. It 
is true that we have a far greater command 
over the dead forces of nature. But our fore- 
fathers had as great poets, historians, painters, 
architects, generals, statesmen, and teachers. 
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Their minds were as good as ours, and we must 
think of them with reverence. It does not follow 
that we are better men and women because we 
can go more quickly from one place to another. 
Mind is more important than matter. 

But there is one point in which we have changed 
even as regards our minds. At the time of Waterloo 
only a few of our people could read and write. 
Now every child must go to school, and it is a 
disgrace for any one not to know how to read. 
Even as late as the war in the Crimea, newspapers 
had but a few thousand readers. To-day a great 
daily paper has as many as a million readers. But 
it is not enough to read the papers. We have 
still much to do before the mass of our people 
are really educated. 

The great improvements which have taken 
place in the last hundred years could not have 
been brought about unless we had had good and 
settled government in our country. The last three 
of our sovereigns—Queen Victoria, King Edward 
VU, and King George V—have been good and 
wise. George III was our king when the war 
with Napoleon was fought. But he went out of 
his mind about the year 1810, and his son was 
made Prince Regent. In 1820 George III died, 
and the Regent became King as George IV. He 
died in 1830, and left no children. Therefore he 
was succeeded by his brother, William IV, who 
died in 1837, and also left no child to follow him. 
Therefore his niece, Queen Victoria, a girl of 
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eighteen, became Queen. Victoria reigned for 
sixty-three years, longer than any other sovereign 
in English history. We often speak of her time 
as the Victorian Age. It was then that the 
railways and the schools brought about the great 
changes which have just been described. Queen 
Victoria married a German Prince, who was 
known as the Prince Consort. Her eldest son 
succeeded her as Edward VII. He will always 
be remembered as Edward the Peacemaker, for 
he did much to keep the peace of Europe by his 
friendships. He died in 1910, and was succeeded 
by his son, our present King, George V. King 
George and Queen Mary were crowned in West- 
minster Abbey in 1911. Then they went to 
India and held a great “durbar”’ at Delhi. 
Shortly before King Edward died, when they were 
still Prince and Princess of Wales, they visited 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. All the 
Britains and India have one King and Emperor, 
George V, though they have separate govern- 
ments. Thus the little kingdom made by Alfred 
the Great has spread until the British Peace now 
reigns over one-fifth of the world. 
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